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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES 
OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 





THE COLLECTION OF HUGH MUNRO, Esq., 
HAMILTON PLACE, PICCADILLY. 


t has seldom been our good 
fortune to meet with a col- 
lection of pictures so in- 
teresting as that which we 
now describe, as to the 
modern portion of its ca- 
talogue — that is, of our 
own school. It may be 
observed that patrons of 
Art seldom blend to any extent ancient 
with modern productious, or vice versd. 
Those who have purchased ancient Art, 
or who have acquired examples of the 
mp old masters as heir-looms, are content to 
$3 retain them ; and the eye, having become so 
(> habituated to the mellow harmony of hun- 
dreds of years, is oppressed by the brighter 
colour of more recent works. The collection 
of Mr. Munro is one of the very few in this 
country which contain some of the best productions 
of the great masters, with the best examples of our 
own school. The catalogue of the Italian pictures is 
that of a gallery of the first class—and it has been 
very much augmented since it was noticed, now some 
years ago, in this Journal. The catalogue of the pro- 
ductions of the British school is that also of a collec- 
tion of the highest order. Each work has in its year 
of exhibition been noted as a fresh wreath to the 
brows of him who produced it, and the greater pro- 
portion of these works has constituted the tran- 
scendent splendours of each particular exhibition in 
which they have been seen. But Mr. Munro is not 
merely a painter in feeling, but a painter in deed—for 
he passes day after day labouring assiduously in his 
studio: it is, therefore, an ardent love of the beau- 
tifal that has urged him to the formation of this 
valuable collection, and, we believe, with a worthier 
motive than the hope of its increasing moneyed 
worth. The catalogue of works of the British 
school comprehends an unusual number of Turner’s 
best prodnctions—celebrated works—the emana- 
tions of the healthiest period of his art; and the 
numerous and brilliant series of Etty’s pictures is 
nowhere equalled. The collection contains, also, 
very many of the noblest landscapes of Wilson, the 
best works of Bonington, landscapes by Constable, 
a variety of subjects by Stothard, Hilton, Fuseli, 
Wyatt, Maclise, Paton—portraits by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough ; and, moreover, other valuable pic- 
tures placed with their faces to the wall, because 
there is no space to hang them. And in addition 
to these, we have observed some highly meritorious 
works in crayon, especially a study of a young lady 
in a — ~ tegen by — sweet- 
ness and simplicity of expression. e proceed to 
particulars of a of Turner’s works. 
; * Rotterdam,’ J. M. W. Turwer.—This would 
‘orm an excellent pendant to Turner’s picture of 
Antwerp — both are so and supoeth 
ee under the excitement of a like enthusiasm. 
ws we are a antes of the Church of 
St. Lawrence, with which every who has 
visited Rotterdam is familiar. the oe, the most 









insatiate of colour, could not be otherwise than gra- 
tified here, the whole composition is made 
out in tones departing but little from in its 
h wail Tabet hich on “ ith 
in the sail of a , which is i us Wi 
the wind on her quarter. The Chureh of 
rence, like Antwerp Cathedral, rises in the sun- 
shine, the brightest in the pi 
quays are invisible, 
of the house of Erasmus. In this picture we see 
how little served Turner to establish identity ; 
in others which we are about to notice, it will 
seen that the most minute details were not beneath 
his attention. 
—— = Marco, Venice,’ J. M. W. 
RNER.— This is really not a tempting sub- 
ject, as consisting principally of demattio sodié, 
tecture; but the scene is presented to us lighted 
by the moon, and the thousand glimmering lights 
which assist at a Venetian festa, for to such 
are we here invited—the festal eve of St. John, 
or St. Mark. We look from the lower end of 
the Piazza, at the other end of which towers 
the Campanile, and behind it St. Mark’s, in all the 
breadth of its mosque-like architecture. Accord- 
ing to the perspective, we are placed at a consider- 
able elevation, because we see the Ducal Palace 
over the houses, and the line of the quays of the 
Porto. The piazza is thronged with groups of 
pleasure-seeking Venetians, and vessels off the quays 
are throwing up fireworks. This is a most di 
subject to divest of its angular every-day character ; 
it has been painted as a tour de force, and no one 
but Turner could have conceived the moonlight and 
all but unreal character with which the whole is 
invested. It is a combination of See oe but 
rarely seen, and when seen, it is such as to require 
for its representation the highest order of human 
power. 
; *The Grand Canal, Venice,’ J. M. W. Turner. 
—We look here up the vista to the distant Dogana 
on the right, and the Ducal Palace on the left; but 
the buildings are only accessory—the force of the 
picture resides in its composition of fishing and 
carrying craft, with those endless gondolas. And 
here we recognise the surprising merit of the 
black spots which Turner inserts here and there in 
different degrees of force, and at different distances, 
and with degrees of tone so nicely graduated as at 
ouce to define distances with the utmost ———- 
We are again at a festa—perhaps that of St. 
Nicholas—for all the vessels in the canal have 
“dressed ship,” and are therefore hung with their 
gayest colours. But this must not be taken for the 
usual aspect of the canal; a simple voyager may 
peer for years from the windows of these 
without witnessing such a scene. The picture, then, 
consists of the agroupment of boats, and if we look 
at the work, we see that the colour a 
; but if we consider it asa ity, we 
are sensible of colour, yet do not feel the scene as a 
inted canvas. 
‘ Modern Italy,’ J. M. W. Turner.—This com- 
— places the spectator on an eminence, whence 
looks down upon a river that flows at the foot 
of a precipice, on the summit of which is a city. 
This is the left section of the nearer composition. 
On the right the ground rises also from the level of 
the water to a broken height, on which appears a 
procession of priests about to enter a church. Here, 
then, is a city like an amphitheatre, and a river 
mocking the Po with its unbroken lustre, and 
imitating the wilder Adige where it is confined b 
rocky and precipitous banks; or we — 
we are looking down on the Arno near 
Empoli. And the Campagna is not forgotten, for 
beyond the river and the city is opened a vast plai 
lying in alternate breadths of subdued light 
shade, which succeed each other uutil the distauce 
mingles with the sky. Here, then, is Italy, mate- 
rially and sentimentally, in the full tide of 
dreamy and sunny far niente—uothing is forgott 
The scene is full of minute allusion 
circumstance : it was painted for the Rev. T. | ! 
but he never possessed it, as he died in Asia 
Minor while it was in 
‘Cicero's Villa,’ J. Me. W. Turwer.—This sub- 
ject is near Puteoli, in a 
have passed the greater 
the | Pharsalia. Turner b has made the most 
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the battle of 


















imitation—the professed faith of 

. few can accomplish that kind of narrative which 
us passes from the realities of the present to the 

shadows of the past. 


‘Boulogne,’ J. M. W. Tunwen.—Turner was 
accustomed to say that he never went to Boulogne 
except in a hurricane—he never saw a 
sky save presided over by a storm-cloud. 
spectator is here placed at the end of the jetty, with 
a fearful sea rolling in, driven by a howling tempest 
coming directly on to the land. Between the vast 
volumes of water and the grand forms of the clouds 
there is a coincidence of movement, which is assisted 
wonderfully by a near boat, that appears to be 
pitched within the jetty on the crest of a wave. 
As in his ‘ Rotterdam,’ ‘ Antwerp,’ and other similar 

ictures, Turner identifies local y by one striking 
ture; here, it is the Column, which is lighted up 
by a flitting gleam of light. 

‘Modern Rome,’ iM. W. Turner.—This pic- 
ture was painted for Mr. Munro, and, at his re- 

west, it was to be “a — of Rome.” From 

e point of view—the Capuchin Mount—we look 
down upon the Tiber, which goes into the picture, 
and at a little distance is crossed by the Ponte 
Rotto, and there we lose its course, which is 
thence indicated only by the recognised points on 
its shores. The canvas presents a vast expanse to 
the eye, but we find every striking feature of the 
city in its proper piece, especially all the moni, with 
their prominent buildings :—far away on the right 
St. Peters, and lower down in the grey shade the 
Castel St. Angelo; then again the Capitol, and 
everywhere the forms of the well known churches. 
But the triumph of the work is the manner in 
which Turner has disposed of the lofty modern 
buildings on the quays below, which run into the 
composition, with all their angularity of form and 
inexorable stiffness of line, without being disadvan- 
tageously felt. The space shown in this work is 
prodigious ; those forms which we know to be the 
most important in the vast panorama are as nothing 
to the extent under the eye; and the warmth and 
harmony of the colour, so much assisted by a near 
pine thrown up against the sky, are most capti- 
vating. 

‘The Departure of Adonis for the Chase,’ J. M. 
W. Turner.—This is the only large figure picture 
by Turner we have ever seen; and so well are the 
figures painted, that it might be suspected that he 
had sume aid in the work. Venus is extended on a 
bank, and Adonis, accompanied by his dogs, and 
grasping his hunting-spear, is about to depart for the 
chase, but Venus secks to detain him. The upper 
part of the composition is closed by trees, against 
which, in relief, are seen four Cupids disporting on 
the wing. It is spirited and Titianesque in cha- 
racter, and so di from all Turner's other 
works, that but for a knowledge of the fact it would 
never be attributed to him. 

‘The Colosseum,’ J. M. W. Turnen.—This view 
is from the Campo Vaccino, presented under an 
afternoon effect, and showing the Colosseum oppo- 
site in the middle distance, standing out as a prin- 
cipal object, to which all near edifices are but as 
minute accessories. As in all this magnificent 
series, the whole is presented under the aspect of 
a broad and sunny daylight, and with the same 
fidelity of notation observable in the others. The 
small section of foreground is foreed with shade 
tints, that throw off into airy distance the whole 
of the remote composition, which is essentially a 
picture, having for its principal features some of 
the memorials of the of the Caesars. 

‘ Ancient Rome,’ J. M. W. Tunnen.—In com- 


ition this resembles the ‘ Carthage,’ as 
the Tiber occupies the centre of the , each 
bank being with buildings, which on the 


left side rise to a great height, temple above temple. 
In the nearest section are strewed the spoils of a 
victory, and removed a little inward is a crowd of 


galleys and figures. To the sunny splendour of this 


“ant Ves ae 
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, brillianey of flesh-tint, presents a forcible contrast. 


* Avalanche in the Val d'Aosta,’ J. M. W. Turner. and raising her right hand, in which she holds 
, When the sketch was made for this po. Mr. | 


Muuro was with Turner, who exp a hope to | 
him that he (Mr. Munro) did not know what he 

to paint, for if so he should feel himself | 
obliged to abandon the subject. This, not less than | 
any work he has ever executed, is an example of 
Turner's power of impressing the mind with seuti- | 
ments of wonder and awe. 

‘The Wreck Buoy,’ J. M. W. Turnen.—This is 
an open sea-view, simple in its construction of | 
effect, but marvellously powerful in its concentra- | 
tion of light and colour. The near breadth of the 
heaving water is thrown into shade in such a man- 
ner as to force colour and effect into one flash of 
brilliancy. There are two rainbows in the sky, and 
a heavy rain-cloud is passing off on the left. The 


incipal object in the composition is a passing 
Leet, the sails of which are constituted the colour 
focus, supported by the buoys, which are also forced, 
bat only contributively, with colour. There is the | 
utmost amount of knowledge presented to the eye 
in the semblance of the utmost simplicity. ‘This is 
the art of the master—most learned yet most 
simple, 

‘The Golden Age,’ W. Erry.—A picnic, the 
number of the participants being that of the 
Graces--a happy trio, that is, before the invinci- 
ble wine stretched the ladies on the green sward. | 
There are, in short, three figures, a satyr and | 
two nymphs; a golden wine-cruse lies by them, 
emptied of its ruddy liquor, and the nymphs (victe | 
vino) have falleu asleep; but the copper-skinned | 
satyr,—as rich in colour as a Pawnee,—with his 
harder head, survives his applications to the wiue- | 
flask, and crowns the sleeping nymphs with flowers. | 
Etty here passes at once all the Roman poets, and | 
takes his place among the Greck pastorals. 

*The Forest Family,’ W. Erry.—An agroupment 
of three figures, dispersed in the shade of a dense | 
texture of branches and foliage. The mother, a 
nude figure, lies extended, with her left arm cast 
around her infant, which is on the ground near | 
her; the man, with his back turned, reaches toward | 
some grapes that hang over the party. It is a 
work of great power, distinguished by all the facile 
execution of the painter. 

*The Bathers,’ W. Erry.—A group of two chil- 
dren who have just stepped into a pool to bathe; 
the yourger is in shade, the elder, with the utmost 


The timidity of the two is a beautiful expression, 
= their innocence and purity are charmingly 
elt. 

*The Backbiter,” W. Erry.—This title is given 
to a composition consisting of a nymph slecping, 
while a snake coiled round a tree is preparing 
to strike her. No effort in flesh-painting has ever 
excelled this figure in roundness, breadth, mellow- 
ness, and vital warmth. 

* Repose after Bathing,’ W. Erry.—Consisting of 
three female figures, of which the centre one pre- 
sents the face nearly full. On the left the back of 
the second is shown, and the third, on the right of 
the agroupment, is seated. This picture was painted 
for the late Mr. Carpenter, who stipulated that it 
should contain the utmost amount of brilliant colour 
that could be thrown into it. When an essay of 


the sleeping youth. 





this kind was proposed to Etty, it may be under- 
stood what the merits of the work may be. The | 
exquisite tone of these incomparable nudes is sup- | 
ported by a great power of colour, disposed in relief | 
of the group. 

‘The Good Samaritan,’ W. Erry.—A figure, re- 
preseuting the wounded man, worked out with 
great breadth and purity of tone, is extended 
parallel with the base of the composition, while the 
Samaritan kneels and bends over him, in the act of | 
ministering to his need. These two figures, with | 
the ass of the Samaritan, constitute the principals 
of the picture. The uncharitable wayfarers pass on 
as secondary figures. This picture was painted for 
Mr. Cartwright, the medical attendant of Etty, asa 
mark of his estimation of Mr. Cartwright’s services ; 
and when the work was presented, the painter said 
that it was worth six handred pounds to him should | 
he at any time desire to turn it into money. After 
Etty’s decease Mr, Cartwright parted with the | 
work. 

‘The Signal,’ W. Erry.—A nude figure extended 
at length, having the back turned to the spectator, 


the lines of the figure are essentially those of beauty. 
The incident and supplementary material show great 
elegance of feeling. 

*A Naiad,’ W. Erry.—She is extended, and pre- 
sents her back, resting with her left arm on a vase, 
whence flows a stream of water. This picture looks 
less finished than others that we have noticed ; it 


| contains but little of accessory, the merit of the 


work being concentrated in the beauty of the 
figure. 

‘The Standard-bearer,’ W. Erry.—A small pic- 
ture, presenting a eS | of a knight in armour 
grasping a standard. It is a dark, broad, and 
sketchy picture, improving upon Giorgione, supply- 
ing that force and breadth of which he is deficient. 

* Diana visiting Endymion,’ W. Erry.—This is 

rhaps the most charming piece of idealism that 

itty ever painted ; and we think it original—at least 
we have never before seen the subject thus treated. 
According to the classic conception of the moon 
every night visiting the mountain, we sce here 
Diana, in her quality of crescent, luminous, con- 
templative, and very elegant in design, bending over 
The picture is hung rather 
high, but as far as we can see there is less of indi- 
viduality here than in other conceptions of the painter. 

‘The Bather,’ W. Erry.—A study of a single 
nude figure standing in water, and relieved by a sky 
and water background, entirely open. 

‘A Sleeping Nymph,’ W. Erry.—She rests upon 
her side, having a veil loosely thrown over her. The 
composition is open on the right, and a group of 
trees assist in forcing the colour, which is as lumi- 
nous iu tone, and as descriptive of vital warmth, 
as anything the artist has ever painted. 

‘Zephyrus and Aurora,’ W.- Erry.— Ile here 
pins his faith to Milton—the passage in “ L’Alle- 
gro;” but everything, even to the veil of the 
rosy-fingered Eos, is strictly according to the 
classics. The golden chariot of Aurora awaits her, 
but she is detained by Zephyrus, who is seated with 
his back to the spectator, having his left arm thrown 
round the goddess, who is in the act of dispelling 
night and sleep. The picture is in parts freely 
painted, but the personal breadths are executed with 
inimitable tenderness of gradation, and a purity of 
tint never to be excelled. The movement of the 
figures, and the dispositions of the limbs, afford a 
masterly system of lines. This, in colour, is one 
of Etty’s most splendid essays, 

‘A Nymph on the Sea-shore,’ W. Erry.—She 
has cast herself on a bank in grief or weariness, 
and lies turned towards the ground. The back and 
lower limbs constitute a study of incomparable 
truth in the imitation of the throbbing warmth and 
roundness of life. The lustrous breadth of the 
study can never be surpassed. 

‘A Nereid,’ W. Erry.—She is extended at length 
on the sea-shore, the back of the figure only being 
secn. On the left, and hanging nearly over her, 
is a jutting rock; on the right the view is open to 
the sea. Like many of these works of which we have 
already spoken, this is one of the most captivating 
exercises of Etty’s genius. 

‘Venus Bathing,’ W. Erry.—She stands upright 
near the brink of a pool or river, on the bank of 
which, at a little distance, stands Cupid; one arm 
of the figure rests upon the bough of a tree, and 
she is relieved by trees. 

‘Cupid and Psyche,’ W. Erry.—Psyche is ex- 
tended on a couch sleeping, and Cupid, while con- 
templating her, raises his torch above his head. 

‘Venus and Mars,’ W. Erry.—A very large pic- 
ture, painted while Etty was working with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, to whose feeling there is much 
resemblance in the picture. 

‘A Study,’ W. Erry.—This was the property of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, at the sale of whose effects it 
was purchased by Mr. Munro. It is an exquisite 
study of the back of a nude female figure. 

‘The Deserted,’ W. Errry.—A nude figure seated, 
aud looking to the ground with a fixed expression 


| of grief. 


In addition to this long and valuable list, there is 
a ony from Paul Veronese, and an Academical study. 
‘Francis the First and his Sister,’ R. P. Bon- 


| InGTON.—The public is well acquainted with this 


very attractive picture, by the engravings which 


| have been published from it. The composition is so 








a | well known that we need not describe it. We have 
handkerchief. This back is a charming study, and 


never before seen the work, and we confess much 
agreeable surprise at its sustained tone and excellent 
condition. ere is a great deal of red in it, but 
it is by no means monotonous, from the harmonious 
variety of hue given to the king’s dress, in which 
this colour prevails. The two dogs play a most 
— = in the work as vehicles of black 

nd white, besides assisting, by expressive form, the 
lower part of the picture. It is sketchy in exe- 
cution, but it is Bonington’s capo d’opera—he never 
attained the same degree of excellence in any other 
work. He is one of the few who have displayed 
equal power in two very distinct departments of 
Art—that is, figure subjects and coast scenery. The 
French claim him as a painter of their school; but 
if he be a French artist, then every French student 
who passes any time in Italy is a member of an 
Italian school. The feeling which certain depart- 
ments of the French school derived from Bonington 
is still recognisable. 

‘ The Fish-market, Boulogne,’ R. P. Bontxcton. 
—This is a large picture, showing at the left ex- 
tremity the cottages of the fishing inhabitants, and 
on the left centre a concourse of figures with a 
squadron of boats, from which the fish is being 
landed. The effect is sunny and Cuyp-like, the 
boats with their sails hoisted to dry tell forcibly 
against the warm and broad sky. 

‘Coast View,’ R. P. Bontncton.—A small pic- 
ture; an example of a lengthy series of similar 
coast views, paiuted with great breadth and facility 
of execution: charming as affording the most cap- 
tivating effect with the smallest quantity of material. 

‘Coast View,’ R. P. Bontncton.—Another ex- 
ample of this minor class of subject, most harmonious 
in unobtrusive colour; admirably diversified with 
light and shade, and very poetically expressive of 
air and distance. 

‘The Little Coquette, Novar.’—This is painted 
by Mr. Munro himself; it is a single figure, repre- 
senting a girl looking complacently in a glass at the 
garland of flowers with which she has adorned her 
head. It is admirable in colour, and very skilfully 
painted. 

‘Hampstead Heath,’ J. ConstaBLe.—A_ small 
picture, containing a very picturesque disposition of 
quantities. The nearer section presents a large 
proportion of broken ground, which rises in the 
right of the picture; the left opens with near trees, 
water, and graduated distances terminated by a 
remote and airy horizon. It is a skilful com- 
position, and would have been worthy of develop- 
ment in a large picture. 

* Near Highgate,’ J. ConstapLe.—Another small 
picture from the same picturesque vicinity. Here 
the gravelly bank rises on the immediate left, and 
the right opens to distance over a succession of 
fields studded with trees, and retiring to an almost 
invisible distance. 

‘ Rome, from the Villa Madama,’ R. Witson.— 
This is a very large picture, and in superb condition. 
The whole of the broken foreground, which is an 
eminence overlooking the valley of the Tiber, lies 
in deep shade. The river appears on the left, and 
we trace the line of its course to and through the 
city, which occupies the middle distance, extending 
nearly across the entire composition. By close 
examination, we recognise individual edifices here 
and there, but the entire expanse lies in one 
breadth of mellow light, and beyond the city all 


definite form is lost, until the eye rests on the — 


Appenine chain which closes the distance. This is 
one of the most important pictures that Wilson 


| ever painted. 


‘The Destruction of the Niobe Family by Apollo,’ 
R. Witson.—This work is so well known from the 
version of the subject, also by Wilson, in the 
National Gallery, that it is not necessary to de- 


| scribe it here. This is the first picture—that in 


the National Gallery is a repetition. This was 
executed by Wilson for the father of the late Lord 
de Tabley, but when the latter understood that the 
price was three hundred pounds, he demurred to 
such a price, and declined the purchase. When Mr. 
Grenville heard that the work had been rejected, he 
expressed a desire to possess it, and acceded to the 
terms of the painter. It is in the best possible 
preservation, and all its details are more distinct 
than those of the work in the national collection. 

‘ Italian Landscape,’ R. Witson.—This picture is 
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extremely pure in colour and perfect in surface. It 
was the property of Colonel Bowles (having been 
originally execated for a member of his family), 
from whose possession it passed iuto that of Mr. 
Munro. The composition shows on the left an 
ancient fountain, near which are three figures: a 
river flows from the right transversely to the dis- 
tances, on the opposite side of which is the ruined 
tower, which appears so frequently in Wilson’s 
works. The extreme distance is closed by moun- 
tains. 

‘Adonis crowned by Venus,’ R. Witson.—A 
classic laudscape, resembling the works of Claude 
in the tranquil dignity of its sentiment. The com- 
ponents are very similar in all Wilson’s productions 
of this class. The left is closed by a dense screen 
of lofty trees, and in the more open portion appears 
a river, a ruined temple, and a distance, concluded 
by a chain of blue mountains, The group of figures, 
of which Venus is the principal, was painted in the 
landscape by Cipriani. This picture was also the 
property of Colonel Bowles, and was, like the pre- 
ceding, executed for a member of his family. 

‘View of Sion House, from Kew,’ R. Witson,— 
This large picture was painted to commission. 
The view is taken from a point opposite to Sion 
House, ard looking up the river towards Richmond. 
It is broad and fresh in colour, distinctly different 
frum Wilson’s so-called classical compositions, in 
which he was so much influenced by Claude. There 
is in the collection another example of English 
scenery—fresh, luminous, and natural, apparently 
a subject from the romantic banks of the Wye. In 
the enunciation of these two very distinct sentiments 
this artist was most enthusiastic—his compositions 
are studiously mysterious, but his pursuit of nature 
is @ continuous sunny revel. 

‘The Harlot’s Progress, W. Hocartu.—The 
collection contains two of the compositions of this 
serial story. They were the property of Mr. Beck- 
ford, and are all of this set that survived the confla- 
gration at Fonthill. The series is well known to 
the public through the engravings. These two are 
the scene in which the tea-table is overturned, and 
that in which the profligate is beating hemp in the 
House of Correction. 

‘Landscape,’ J. M. W. Turner.—This is an 
early picture, extremely simple in composition and 
colour—presenting a wild, rocky, and mountainous 
landscape, consisting of a very few principal parts. 
The base of the view is the termination of a plain, 
broken up with incidental rocks and inequalities of 
surface. On the left rises a mountain, on which, 
everywhere, the bones of the earth crop-out above 
the vegetation. Another more distant mountain 
occurs, closing the centre and right of the pictare, 
and rising above the clouds which sweep its rocky 
sides. The sentiment of the work is elevated and 
impressive—the feeling of the lower portion being 
supported by a sky correspondingly wild. ‘This 
picture must have been painted in the early years of 
the present century, long before Turner vindicated 
for himself the Turneresque. We read his unsettled 
thoughts while at work on this canvas—he was 
distracted first by Poussin, then by Wilson, now by 
Loutherbourg, then by Salvator. 

‘The Bride,’ W. Erry.—This is a semi-nude 
figure, seated, in profile, the lower part of the person 
being covered with a red drapery. In the hair is 
interwoven a chaplet of flowers, and from the head 
falls a gauze veil. The high and mellow tone of the 
figure is forced and relieved by some dark green 
foliage immediately behind, leaving the rest of the 
field light. 

‘A Sleeping Nymph,’ W. Erry.—This is also a 
nude study of great nine representing the figure 
lying on her right side, and showing the features, 
though in some degree screened by the right hand 
being thrown over the head. The upper part of the 
figure is relieved by a red drapery, the remaining 
portion of the background consisting of landscape 
with trees. It is painted upon one of those brown 
milled-boards of which Etty continually made use, 
both at the Royal Academy, and also in the school 
at St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘Leda and the Swan,’ W. Erry.—This picture 
was commissioned by, and painted for, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. In comparison with many of the works 
we have already mentioned, it ia lees mature in its 
manner than those—indeed it is an early picture. 


The breadth of light formed by the figure and the 
| 








swan is op toa red drapery, sus; from 
the trees, which rise above it, and close the rest of 
the background. 

‘A Study,’ W. Erry.—The subject is a female 
figure recumbent on her left arm, the right arm 
being extended downward, the hand resting on the 
right leg. The head of this figure is among the 
most characteristic of the series—passiouate enough 
for Medea, proud enough for Semiramis, and de- 
riving not a little of its force from the manner of 
the black hair. The red drapery here occurs again— 
a very favourite resource with Etty, but always 
effective and never obtrusive. 

‘The Vow of Vengeance,’ W. Erry.—A study of 
a nade male figure seated, and looking upwards with 
an expression of earnest determination, as me- 
nacingly grasping a sword in his right hand. The 
character of the features is oriental, and the deep 
complexion of the person is also eastern in its hue. 

‘The Bower of Venus,’ W. Erry.—Venus is here 
extended at length on a draped couch, reclining on 
the left side, with the face turned from view. The 
flesh tints are high and mellow in tone, and the 
disposition of the figure affords the most beautiful 
flow of line with the utmost delicacy and elegance 
of proportion, She is attended by two Cupids, one 
of whom —— to catch a flying dove. 

‘ Venice,’ R. P. Bontncton.—Again we are afloat, 
but this time only on a raft (ingenious device !), on 
that famous Grand Canal, with San Giorgio on our 
right, looking up to the Dogana, with the indistinct 
forms of the palace and adjacent buildings reduced 
by distance. The most fastidious advocate of the 
mysterious interpretation of Venetian subject-matter 
must be charmed with the simplicity of this picture. 
Turner admired this picture so much that he wished 
it to hang near his own works. 

‘Titania and Puck,’ J. Nort Paton.—A small 
picture, worked out with the veriest minuteness of 
manipulation. 

* Rose Bradwardine,’ C. R. Leste, R.A.—A head, 
the bright features and joyous expression of which 
are well known through the engraving. 

‘A Lady playing with a Parrot,’ C. Brocky.— 
Very how | in the feeling of the Dutch sehool— 
powerful in colour. To this little picture there is a 
pendant, the subject of which is a lady standing at 
a window, and on the outside is a small k 
spaniel. ‘These pictures, although pendants, afford 
each a contrast to the other in tone and colour. 
There are in the collection many very accurately 
drawn and brilliantly-coloured pictures by this 
artist, who can scarcely be said to be a member 
of a foreign school, as he came to London under 
the patronage of Mr. Munro, before he had in 
anywise distinguished himself elsewhere. 

* Satan, Sin, and Death,’ W. H1tton.—The com- 
position is strictly according to the text of Milton: 
Satan is a dark figure in strong opposition to the 
lighter tone of Sin and the other agroupments. The 
forms are distiuguished by the usual good drawing 
of this artist. 

‘La Penserosa,’ G. S. NEwron.—This is a small 
picture, the most charming of all the minor studies 
that Newton painted. It is a head and bust of a 
girl presented in profile—she is reading a large 
volume, and rests her head upon her hand. A 
black veil is cast over her head, and she wears a 
large miniature, suspended by a ribbon from her 
neck. It is an essay of infinite sweetness, and is 
well known from the very excellent mezzotinto 
engraving executed from it before the death of 
the painter, published first as an individual plate, 
and secondly in a collection of his works. Gilbert 
Stuart Newton was a native of America, but he 
exercised his profession in London, and died a 
member of the Academy. 

‘The Deserted,’ G. S. Newron.—Also a small 
study; the head and bust of a lady presented full- 
face. ‘The dress has been originally white, but it 
is finished with a thin red glaze. This is much 
more sketchy in execution than the preceding pic- 
ture; it has also been engraved and published with 
the collected works. ae 

‘An Oriental Study,’ W. WyLp.—The subject is 
a section of the enclosed garden of some Moslem 
harem, with two figures lying in shade in the centre 
of the composition. We recognise at once our 
whereabouts by the architecture and the character 
of the vegetation. 

“A Study from Nature,’ J. Constarue.—A small 


icture, ting arich variety of English scenery, 
oes pot yo falds, in most "itective isposition. 
‘ The Tinker,’ ALEX, Fraser.—A small dark pic- 
ture, showing the tinker at work before a cottage door, 
and in the act of raising to his lips a glass of ale. A 
gardener stands in conversation with the peripatetic 
mender of pots, and a woman stands at the door. 
It is probable that this is an early —— when 
the artist was intimately associated with Wilkie 
‘The Cup of Cold Water,’ C. W. Corr, R.A.— 
The subject is treated not scripturally, but in the 
spirit of ordinary charity. The picture is rather 
large, but everywhere finished with the utmost 
care. A pilgrim family, consisting of father, 
mother, and child, have stopped at a rich man’s 
gate to crave a cup of cold water to revive their 
fainting girl, who fallen in exhaustion before 
the gate. An nt and touching sentiment per- 
vades the composition, of which every figure is a 
well-conceived impersonation, strictly appropriate to 
the tender motives of the subject. A powerful stream 
of light passes through the doorway, the reflections 
of which subserve a beautiful variety of tones. 

‘A Tiger attacked by a Boa-constrictor,’ J. 
Warp, R.A.—This is the most brilliant and exciting 
picture we have ever seen by this veteran painter. 
A large male tiger is represented writhing in the 
crushing folds of a boa of the largest size. The 
huge and terrible python has wound himself in 
many circles round the body of the animal, which, in 
help ess agony, yields to the vast contractile power 
which is crushing its bones. 

‘ Lady Stanhope,’ Sir Josnvua Reynoips.—The 
pose of the figure is in some degree like that of Mrs. 
Siddons as the ‘ Tragic Muse,’ The lady is seated, 
and rests her head upon her left hand, —- up- 
wards in a contemplative attitude, The head isa 
most captivating essay, both in colour and expres- 
sion. e dress is white and of the utmost sim- 
plicity, and the general treatment of the composition 
is correspondingly unaffected. 

‘ Kitty Fisher,’ Sir Josnua Reynoips.—She is 
seated, and presented in profile, holding a dove before 
her, with a second bird of the same kind near her. 

‘An italian Landscape,’ R, Witson.—'The fa- 
vourite object of a broken bridge is introduced here ; 
the pieces stand in a river, which is circumstanced 
in an extremely romantic country, This work is 
very highly finished. 

‘Landscape,’ R. Witson.—Rarely is a com- 
position of this artist to be seen without water. 
This is an upright picture, showing in the distance 
a castle on the banks of the river—a portion of the 
sky is obscured by the dense foliage of trees in the 
immediate foreground. In another very highly 
finished picture, lately the property of a gentleman 
at Bath, the foreground is entirely shaded by over- 
hanging trees, from beneath which appear the wind- 
ings of a road with two figures, one mounted on 
horseback, and beyond these portions of the com- 
position there is a very teuderly painted distance. 
A yet larger picture than these is a romantic Italian 
subject, with a city on an eminence on the left—the 
nearest sections and powerful—and beyond 
these a far-spreading campagna, With a ‘ View on 
the Thames’ we may conclude the enumeration of 
Wilson’s pictures. 

‘Sin and Death,’ Fusett.—This picture is con- 
sidered the masterpiece of Fuseli. It shows Sin as 

a principal yielding to Death—a shadowy and fearful 
form beyond her—aud whose hand is placed upon 
her heart. It is very much the best example we 
have ever seen of that mysticism in which Fuseli 
excelled. ‘There is also by him a picture entitled 
‘ Revenge,’ containing five figures—one of whom, a 
man, supports a woman in his arms, into whose 
breast another woman is about to plunge a dagger. 
Also a subject from “ Romev and Juliet,” and another 
from “ The Tempest.” 

There are oumerous peace by Strornasp— 
subjects from @ variety of sources :—two from the 
“ Arabian Nights,” ‘ Adam and Eve entertaining the 
Angel Raphael,’ ‘ Bacchanals,’ ‘ Lear aud Cordelia,’ 
‘ Halloween,’ ‘ Tem ce,’ from “The Economy 
of Human Life,” ‘ The Resurrection,’ a subject from 
Blair's “Grave,” ‘ Pericles,’ ‘ Hope,’ ‘All's ell that 
Ends Well,’ &c., &c.; and besides the works b 
Reynolds already mentioned, there is another portrait 
of ‘Kitty Fisher,’ when no longer young, and 
portrait of Reynolds's sister—a very piquant per- 
formance. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


In consequence of their decision to remove the col- 
lectious of the Architectural Museum from Canon 
Row to the Goverament museum buildings at South 
Kensington, the committee of mauagement have had 
to encounter precisely that kind of opposition which, 

they might have had reason to expect, but 
to which they certainly ought not to have been 
subjected. That some few individuals should con- 
sider the location of the museum in their own im- 
mediate neighbourhood as an indispensable condition 
for them to render to it their support, would have 
been naturally anticipated. These collections have 
become of the utmost value to earnest, thoughtful, 
laborious stadenis of architecture ; and to such per- 
sons @ distant position of the museum, which in- 
volves the consumption of time in reaching and 
returning from it, is really a serious consideration. 
So soon, however, as the removal of the museum 
has been completed, such objectors will scarcely fail 
to consider whether, in their new position and 
under their fresh arrangements, the collections of 
casts and other objects will not have acquired a 
value, impossible to have been attained by them 
before, which will more than compensate to the 
student for the additional expenditure of time re- 
quired by a visit to South Kensington rather than 
to Canon Row. 

But there are other objectors, whose opposition 
to the removal of the museum is far less reasonable 
in itself, and who consequently may not be so 
readily open to ultimate conviction. In the opinion 
of these persons, the committce have acted in this 
matter either under an influence altogether un- 
worthy, or without the exercise of any thought, 
reflection, or discretion. The composition of the 
committee of management of the Architectural Mu- 
scum, coupled with their devotion to its welfare, 
ought to be a sufficient guarantee that so important 
a matter as the removal of the museum itself would 
never have been coutemplated by thein without 
motives at once consistent and powerful, and that 

would not have actually resolved upon any 

such removal unless convinced that it was necessary 
in itself, or calculated to prove beneficial both to 
the institation and to their art. And, on the other 
hand, from the cold and indifferent supporters of 
the establishment in Canon Row, a sudden display 
of energy in opposition to the decision of the com- 
mittee leads rather to the opinion that the imputa- 
tion of thoughtlessness, indiscretion, and a want of 
due reflection ought to rest with themselves in 
place of the museum committee. The fact is, that 
the first idea of this removal was forced upon the 
committee in consequence of their failing to obtain 
such a measure of support as would enable them 
either to develop the existing capacities of the 
museum at Canon Row, or to extend its range, and, 
by adding to its contents, to render it more com- 
plete and more perfect. In the quaint old galleries 
where they first were gathered together, the col- 
lections of the Architectural Museum have long 
ceased to be practically available for study, except 
so far as each student might be able to discover for 
himself what he desired amongst the crowded assem- 
blage of casts. Every effort was made with the 
view to accomplish a satisfactory classification and 
arrangement ; but the limited space and the peculi- 
arity of the construction of the rooms rendered 
these efforts abortive. Nor could a more extended 
arca be obtained on the spot, nor (with the sole ex- 
ception of their locality) was it even desirable that 
the Canon Row premises should have been so far 
extended as to have met the requirements of the 
museum. The Canon Row lofts have been elevated 
into “ galleries,” through the wd of association ; 
but, in plain matter of facts, lofts they are, and such 
they will remain until the contemplated new palace 
of the executive Government sweeps them away 
altogether ; and, even for the sake of being within 
a stone's throw of Westminster Bridge, we ought 

not to locate in such a home what may now claim 

to be the national museum of the noblest of the 

arts. Sach a museum ought to have a suitable 

habitation, though it be but a temporary one, as 

well as an appropriate and consistent position. We 

are well aware that the swifab/eness of the South 





Kensington Museum buildings for their purpose 
will be instantly disputed; nor are we disposed to 
enter upon any attempt to advocate their cause, 

the point with which we now are immedi- 
ately concerned. As a tem structure, de- 
signed only to fill a void until the deliberate voice of 
the legislature shall have pronounced what shall be 
the National Museum of Art, perhaps it was a 
matter of indifference what the — gee of 
these buildings might be; and possibly with many 

it might be considered desirable that they 
should be unmistakeably im with the visible 
characteristics of a brief and subsidiary existence : 
still we confess to a feeling of regret that, even in 
their capacity of temporary museum -buildings, these 
structures should have been produced as they now 
appear. But the character and external aspect of 
the South Kensington buildings are considerations 
altogether subordinate to the capacities of these 
buildings for effectually discharging the duties re- 
quired from them. We have now simply to consider 
how far the galleries, which will contain the Archi- 
tectural Museum within these walls of iron, in place 
of the former walls of wood, are calculated to provide 
for the requirements of the museum collections, and 
to meet the wants of students and visitors. ‘This is 
a matter which appears to have been very generally 
overlooked, when the external aspect of the so-called 
Art-musewn had been seen, and, having been seen, 
had been promptly condemned. The exterior being 
so far from satisfactory to the eyc, the interior was 
assumed to be as remote from what would be re- 
quired for use. But here, certainly so far as the 
Architectural Museum is concerned, a conclusion 
exactly at variance with the facts would be arrived 
at by such a process of reasoning. The galleries 
of the Architectural Museum are admirably suited 
to their purpose. Spacious, commodious, well-ar- 
ranged, well lighted, these galleries enable the com- 
mittee of the museum to place their collections 
upon a system at once altogether satisfactory and 
consistent with the importance of the collections 
themselves, and they will also enable students to 
study, and visitors to inspect, the contents of the 
museum with every facility and every advantage. 
What they so greatly needed is here provided for 
the museum committee—available space and light. 
The Architectural Museum had outgrown its home 
at Canon Row, and yet it demanded space for a 
continual and a vigorous growth. At South Ken- 
sington it has the room it now requires, and what 
it may need in time to come can be provided, and 
will be provided for it. Nor is it only a larger 
range of gallery which the Architectural Museum 
can now command. The museum collections having 
now been classified and arranged, can be seen and 
compared ; so that oue visit to the museum as it is, 
ought to be more valuable in its results than several 
such visits as heretofore could be made at Canon 
Row. ‘The great objection to the South Kensington 
Museum, arising from the distance of its location, is 
here met with a reply which, while it confessedly 
still leaves this distance much to be deplored, really 
deprives it of its most serious evil. This is a point 
which will establish its own importance when the 
museum, shall have been attended for a while by 
students; and it will, without doubt, be found to 
operate very effectually towards removing the un- 
favourable impression excited in the public mind by 
the position of the South Kensington museums. 
The combination of several Art-collections there, be- 
neath a single roof, will also speedily demonstrate its 
own influence for good—for good, no less in popular 
opinion than in practical effects. In the case of 
the Architectural Museam it must be particularly 
borne in mind that, besides better, more spacious, 
and more commodious galleries, the institution de- 
rives various other important advantages from the 
removal, which will combine to render its develop- 
ment comparatively easy to be accomplished. New 
means of obtaining fresh casts are opeuing before 
the committee ; and the resources already at their 
disposal being no longer burdened with rent and 
certain other charges of a somewhat similar 
character, will admit of a direct application of 
their full powers to the purposes of the museum 
itself. And im all these matters the action of the 
committee will continue to be absolutely free and 
independent. With them will rest the entire di- 
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though not at their cost; the collections will have 
been rearranged by them, and with them the fu’ 
destinies of the museum will rest. There 
some misappreheusion in this matter, which it 

be well to have removed. It has been alleged that 
the government authorities will encroach 
upon and eventually absorb the independence of the 
Architectural Museum Committee. What the go- 
vernment authories will do, will be this—they will 
desire to render all the Art-collections which 

be brought into contact with one another beneath 
their roof as perfect as possible, and as practically 
valuable as possible ; and in the department of archi- 
tecture they will gladly secure the services of the 
museum committee on the only terms upon which 
those services could be obtained—by securing to 
the committee themselves their independence of ac- 
tion, and by maintaining their authority. 


——=———— 
THE SOULAGES COLLECTION 
AT MANCHESTER. 





Tue Government having exercised, a3 we believe, a 
wise discretion in declining to purchase for the Na- 
tional Art-museums the Soulages Collection, the 
Directors of the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition have become the purchasers ; and accordingly, 
the labours of the old advocate of Toulouse have 
found an unexpected recognition from amongst the 
merchant-princes of the great emporium of English 
textile manufactures. This is a fact at once singular 
and significant : singular, since it indicates the deep 
hold which the present Art-passion has taken upon 
the Manchester mind; and significant as demon- 
strating tha! this passion has assumed just that 
practical bearing which with Manchester men is the 
sure token of sound sense, and the equally sure 
promise of genuine utility. The Soulages Collection 
is far from being simply a collection of works of 
Art, in the direct and usual acceptation of that term : 
on the contrary, cunsisting of an assemblage of dif- 
ferent productions of what we now understand under 
the designation of Art-manufactures, it is to the 
manufacturer who would improve and elevate his 
productions through the agency of Art rather than 
to the student of the history of Art and to the artist 
properly so called, that this collection makes its 
appeal and propounds its teaching. Its Manchester 
ee without depreciating its historical valne, 

ave formed a just estimate of its character ; and 
hence it is that we regard the purchase of it by them 
with such sincere satisfaction. 

From the hour in which we first examined the 
much-extolled Soulages Collection, we have con- 
sidered that it has been estimated considerably 
above its intrinsic and real merits; and, conse- 
quently, we have invariably entertained and ex- 
pressed a hope that, as a whole, it would not 
become national property. ‘The conditions under 
which the purchase of this collection has been 
effected at Manchester do not, in any respect or 
degree, militate against such an ultimate disposition 
of its various components as may place in the 
national musenm certain most desirable specimens, 
while Manchester itself, and perhaps other pro- 
vincial cities and towns also, may become the per- 
manent possessors of other portions of this series 
of Art-Manufactures and works of Art. Thus, 
whatever benefits the practical arts of our own 
times and our own country may acquire from this 
Soulages Collection, will be more diffusive in their 
application than if the whole were kept together ; 
and, at the same time, what would be useless in one 
museum may become useful through the different 
circumstances in which it may be placed when in 
another. And should the result of the Manchester 
purchase be to keep the Soulages together as a 
single collection, and as a department of one mu- 
seum, it would in that capacity possess a greater 
value in any other museum than in the Art-mu- 
seums of the nation. We can better spare the 
whole collection from the national museums than 
admit the whole collection within them : and hence, 
though we certainly should be glad to know that 
certain works, once the property of M. Soulages, 
had been purchased by the Government, we re- 
joice to feel assured that the Government pur- 


rection of the museum, as in time past : the removal | chase will be restricted to selected specimens, in- 
will have been accomplished under their orders, | stead of extending over the entire collection. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XXIV.—CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 


LARKSON STANFIELD is a native of Sunderland, 
in the county of Durham ; he was born, we believe, 
in 1798. The fact of his boyhood having been 
passed in a seaport town, where everybody, as 
well as everything, is, or seems to be, impreg- 
nated with sea air and salt water, had, no doubt, 
considerable influence in determining him to enter 
the marine service, in which he 


partiality for the class of art which he has since 
so successfully followed, and such an acquaint- 
ance with the sea and shipping as enabled him 
to attain the high position he has reached as a 
Say marine-painter. He made his first appearance 
ia in London as an exhibitor in 1823, at the Society of British 
| <\ Artists, in the formation of which he, with David Roberts, and 
¢ “7 some others who have risen to high distinction, took great interest. 
But before speaking of the pictures which have passed out of 
i Stanfield’s studio, it will be necessary to allude to another 
‘ branch of Art with which his name is honourably associated, 
f because we are of opinion it laid the foundation for a large portion 
of his future excellence. 

While Stanfield was serving at sea, we have heard that he used frequently 
to amuse himself with painting, employing whatever materials were at his 
command. On his settlement in London, he engaged himself to paint scenes 
for one of the minor theatres; here was an excellent school of practice, from 
which the artist, no doubt, derived considerable benefit, and through it Stan- 
field himself was the means of raising scene-painting to the dignity of Art: 
before his time it was little else than daubing for the stage. We are old 


Bograved by) 


before us, and ever welcome, up to the present time. In 1832 he exhibited 
at the British Institution ‘“ Portsmouth Harbour,” a commission from 
William IV., and engraved among the “ Royal Pictures ” which have a peared 
in the Art-Journal ; and at the Academy another commission from his late 
majesty, ‘The Opening of the New London Bridge,” which Mr. Prior is now 
evgraving for us. In the autumn of this year Stanfield was elected Associate 
of the Academy. 

In 1833 he exhibited at the Academy the first of a series of large pictures 
commissioned by the Marquis of Lansdowne for the banqueting-room at 


years of his early life, and thereby acquired a | “ Wreckers off Fort Rouge, 








enough to remember the beautiful drop-scenes and dioramic views which he 
subsequently painted for Drury Lane ;—pictures they were of real beauty, so 
beautiful as to make it a matter of sincere regret that they should rl pee 
away with the season which called them into existence. To Stanfield, and 
David Roberts, who had rendered himself famous by his architectural repre- 
sentations, succeeded Marshall, Beverley, and some other names, whose works 
are the delight of the present generation of dramatic patrons; but to the two 
former must be assigned the honour of rendering the scenery of the British 
stage what it now is—the best in Europe. 

The first of Stanfield’s easel pictures that attracted marked attention was 
“ Market Boats on the Scheldt,” exhibited at the British Iustitution in 1826 : 
| the picturesque grouping of the boats laden with various commodities, the 
| number and diversity of figures in gay costumes, all reflected in the quiet sur- 
face of the water, constituted a representation as to the eye as it was 





several | true to nature. In the following year he exhibited, in the same gallery, the 


is,” a work of far greater originality and 

wer than the preceding: many of our readers may probably know the sub- 
ject from Quilley’s mezzotint engraving ; the print, however, conveys but an 
imperfect idea of the spirit of the original. In the same year (1827) his 
name first — in the catalogue of the Royal Academy, appended to a picture 
entitled “ A Calm.” 

His next important work, exhibited at the Society of British Artists in 
1829, was of a subject differing entirely from all preceding it—a view of 
“ Earlstoke Park,” the seat of the late George Watson ‘I'aylor, Esq., a distin- 
guished patron of Art. We have no recollection of this picture, but we find 
an anonymous writer speaking thus of it three or four years after it was exhi- 
| bited :—‘ An extensive view of a very beautiful country, masterly coloured, 
| and executed with magnificent powers of handling.” 
| On reference to our catal of the Academy Exhibition of 1830, we find 
| sundry “notes” of commendation upon his picture of “ Mount St. Michael, 
| Cornwall ;” certainly it is superior to the “ Wreckers.” 
| It was about this period, we presume, that Stanfield first visited the Conti- 
' nent, for he exhibited at the Academy, in 1831, four pictures, entitled respect- 

ively “ A Storm,” “ Strasburg,” “ Venice,” and “ A Fisherman of Honfleur ;”’ 
the three last were drawings: these foreign scenes constituted the advanced- 
guard of that long array of continental scenes which we have seen passing 





(¢. and G PF. Nicholls. 


Bowood ; they are ten in number, and are inserted in the panels of the wall ; 
the subjects are all of Italian scenery,—the “ Piazza di San Marco,” the 
islands of “‘ Mazerbo” and “ Livenza,” the “ Ducal Palace from the Dogana,” 
“Sta. Maria della Saluta,” the island of ‘‘ Murano,” “ Citara,” &e. &e. ; this 
last completed the number, it was finished in 1840. In 1834 Stanfield com- 
menced a series of Venetian views, for a similar purpose, for the mansion of 
the Duke of Sutherland. 

About this time it was that those charming i ars illustrated books 
called “ Annuals” were at the height of their popularity: Stanfield executed a 
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varied in interest and beautiful in character, for the | “ Pozzuoli,” taken from a different point to that of the picture of the preceding 
“ Picturesque Annual,” which were published in the years 1834 and 1835. | year; and “ Kitchen of the Inn at Amalfi,” a semi-interior,—were Stanfield’s 
In the latter year he was elected Academician. contributions to the Academy in (1842. In the following year he sent 

In 1836 he exhibited his large picture of the “ Battle of Trafalgar,” painted | “ Mazerbo aud Lucello, Gulf of Venice,’ one of the finest landscapes he has 
for the Senior United Service Club; the original sketch was purchased by the | ever painted, ‘The Ducal Palace and Columns of St. Mark, Venice;” and to 
late Mr. Vernon, and is now in the National Collection at Marlborough the British Institution, a ‘‘ View of the Islands of Ischia and Procida.” 
House : an engraving from it appeared in the Art-Journal for November, 1851. | In 1844 Stanfield left the fair country of Italy, and carried us to the shores 

We pass over the succeeding two years of Stanfield’s life—although they of Holland, through the medium’ of two pictures—one “‘ Onde Scheldt, Texel 
were productive of several admirable works—simply because of our limited | Island,” acomparatively small but beautiful example of his pencil; the other, a 
space : in 1889 he was absent abroad ; but in 1840 there hang on the walls of | truly noble composition, “The Day after the Wreck—a Dutch East-Indiaman 
the Academy six pictures from his pencil,—* Citara,” one of the Lansdowne | on shore in the Ooster Schelde,”—this work, studied carefully in all its parts, 
series, “ Ancona,” “ Salerno,” “St. Georgio Maggiore,” “ Avignon,” “ View | was the greatest triumph the artist had yet achieved; and although in two or 
near St. Malo,” and “Amalfi,” all of them landscapes of a high order of | three later productions he may have equalled, he has certainly never surpassed, 
merit. it in fidelity to nature and poetical feeling: the masterly treatment of the sea, 
Of two pictures exhibited in 1841, “The Castle of Ischia,” and “ Pozzuoli, | yet chafing under the effects of the storm that passed over it, is, perhaps, the 
Bay of Baie,” the former is tolerably well known from the engraving issued | most striking passage in the picture. 
by the Art-Union of London, in 1844. | Of three pictures exhibited in 1845, “‘The Mole at Ancona, with Trajan’s 

“Vallone dei Malini, Amalfi,” a rocky defile, crowned in the near distance | Arch ;” “ Dutch Boats running into Saardam, Amsterdam in the distance ;” and 
by a few white Italian buildings; “Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore ;” a view of | the “Action and Capture of the Spanish frigate, El Gamo, by the English 


number of drawings, 











Exgraved -y) IL PONTO ROTTO, ROME, sae S, D Hamel. 
sloop, Speedy, commanded by the then Lord Cochrane, now Earl of Dun- | he sent to the Academy five pictures,—“ Tu.pury Fort, Wind aGatnst TIDE,” 
donald,”—we can only just refer to the last, as being one of the few sea-fights | painted for Mr. R. Stephenson M.P. engraved by the Art-Union of London 
which the painter has given us: he seems to have caught, in his representation | and also introduced as one of our illustrations; “ Lugano, Switzerland,” a lake 
of the action, no little amount of the spirit which the gallant Cochrane showed | scene of exquisite beauty and finish; “ Salvator Rosa’s Studio,” a wild, rocky 
in the capture of his comparatively gigantic adversary. composition, most true to nature; “ Lago Maggiore ;” “Near Miori, Gulf of 

Three pictures were Stanfield’s contingent to the exhibition of 1846,—“ A | Salerno;” and a home scene, “The Reculvers by Moonlight.” 
Dutch Dogger carrying away her + ag ;’ “It Ponto Rorro, Rome,” in the Glancing over the Academy catalogue of 1850 rer seg had seen the 
possession of Mr. Arden, Cavendish Square, who has kindly afforded us the | pictures, we noticed the name of Stanfield appended to one entitled “* Macbeth,” 
opportanity of engraving it; and a “Scene at Mounikendam, on the Zuyder | and naturally enough began to think thet. this great master of landscape and 
Zee ;”” the first full of life and motion, the second truthful and substantial, the | marine desired to essay his powers in historical painting; but on ile the 
last a quiet picturesque representation of Dutch coast-land. In 1847 he con- | work we found it to be a large picture of eles a A mountain, in which 
tribute d six pictures —two \ iews of “Dordrecht,” gems, rich and luminous; Macbeth, Banquo, and the witches are introduced, to give it a name as it were. 
Ms the Zuyder Zee, showing a number of Dutch craft in a stiff breeze; | Another, painted for the late Sir R. Peel, and exhibited at the same time 
Ms a near Cattolica, Adriatic ; “Naples, a smaller “gem” than the “‘Dor- | a “Scene on the Maas, near Dordrecht—Market-boats waiting for the evening 
drecht”’ pictures, but quite as beautiful ; and “French Troops fording the Magra | Tide,” is a composition of abundant pictorial materials, simple in Saceneabues. 
in 1796, * painted for the late Ear! of Ellesmere, a picture which to describe at | but expressed with such powerful artistic qualities as caltcahy to redeem the 
a length, in some proportion to its merits, would occupy a column of our page: | work from everything that could be pact into a charge of commonplace 
eg hep that ~ say it honours the collection in which it is placed, and | Three other pictures of scenes previously painted were also exhibited this ee: 
— stone: - — — nt yet _- ~ nae gee A ' | “The Battle of Roveredo” is one of the four pictures exhibited by Stanfield 
acca we Lng aardam,” in the British Institution, in 1848, is a highly | in 1851: it was painted for J. Astley, Esq. The engagement was fought 
yee ig ae wore — a twilight effect. = Amalfi,” a large picture, | in September, 1796, by the French, under Massena and “Augereau and the 
oa. de Gaeta, from the Appian Way,” sustained the well-earned | combined forces of Russia and Austria under Davidowich, who guarded the 
* the artist in the Academy exhibition the same year. In the following | Tyrol with a force of forty thousand men. The point of the picture is the 
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passage of the French troops over the Adige ; but the whole composition, which 
covers a large canvas, is full of material skilfully disposed as to pictorial effect, 
while every object is worked up to the closest imitation of nature. “ Near 
Monnikendam, ou the Zuyder Zee;” “‘ Arco de Trajano, Ancona;” and “ The 
Great Tor, Oxwich Bay, South Wales,” were the respective titles of the other 
pictures exhibited by Stanfield this year. 

In 1852 he contributed three works, “The Bay of Baix, from Lake 
Avernus ;” “The Port of Rochelle ;” and “Citara, Gulf of Salerno;” familiar 
subjects to the visitors, with the exception of the second, but not less welcome, 
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TILBURY FORT—WIND AGAINST TIDE, 


Se Saat Sa ees oie mgt his subject, he varies his treatment, so as to 
render them almost novelties. 

The next year we had but two pictures from him; one of these, however, 
“The Victory, with the dead bolly of Nelson, towed into Gibraltar,” was 
among the “stars” of the exhibition: we spoke of it two or three months 
since, when noticing the engraving by Mr. John Cousen, and need, therefore, 
say nothing more. The other, “An Affray in the Pyrenees with Contra- 
bandista»,” is a spirited and powerfully expressed work, but painted with less 
attention to finish than we ordinarily see in Stanfield’s pictures. uv 








(J. and G, P, Nicholls, 


Four pictures were exhibited in 1854,—“ The Last of the Crew,” a cast-away | which have come from his easel, and with the best, in their respective classes, 


sailor seated on a rock against which his small vessel has been wrecked—the | which any age or country has prodaced. 


composition tells the tale with touching pathos; “La Rochelle,” an ‘old | 
subject; “ Hulks in the Medway,” a beautiful “ harbour view ;” and a “ View 
of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau, in the Pyrenees,” a winter scene, into which the 


4 ; : “ 4 “h Boat inter who has been before the 
Se Eee ee eee Pe ; coaiing forth numerous pictures of exceeding interest and undoubted excellence ? 


j ir M. Peto, in the | True it is that, unlike historical painting generally, such works as Stanfield’s 
w The po hehe > ond A Guarda have a certain degree of sameness; but there is not one unworthy of comment, 
and of more than a few brief lines, were we to enter upon an analysis of each : 
we have been able to do little else than enumerate the chief of them. 


entering Harbour, Zuyder Zee,” and the “Siege of Sebastian,” the com- 
panion picture to the “ Victory,” both 
Academy in 1855 = last year he exhibit . 
Costa riding out a gale of Wind off Bidassoa:” of the three last-mentioned we | 
can only say that they must always take rank with the most remarkable pictures | 

| 


f thi ular artist, they must 
agen to cpetk of him ; ssaneover, what can be done in our restricted space with 


If any of our readers should, perchance, complain of the m notice given 
oo in mind how frequently we have been called 


blic upwards of thirty years, and each year 
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“ NOLI ME TANGERE.” . 
Rembrandt, Pinxt. G. Levy, Sculptor. 
) Size of the Picture, 2 ft. bin. byt ft. 8 in. 


From what authority this’ picture has’ received the 
title here, adopted,“and by which it'is known among 
many connoisseurs, we have vo means of ascertain- 
ing: “ Noli me tangere,” we just remark for the 
information of those Who do not read the dead lan- 
guages, is the Latin for “ Touch me not,” the words 
in which, as we learn in St. John, Christ addressed 
Mary Magdalene at the sepulchre. This picture has, 
however, received another title, by which it is also 
as well known, that of “The Gardener ;” this is 
intelligible enough, and is sufficiently warranted 
by the artist's conception of the principal figure in 


. it, as the whole narrative is related by the evan- 


gelist :—*‘ Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weep- 
est thou? She, supposing him to be the gardener, 
saith unto him,” &e. , 

Perhaps the singularity of Rembrandt’s genius 
in his compositions from sacred history is nowhere 
moré conspicuons than in this work; he has ren- 
dered literally the words of St. John, by represent- 
ing the risen Christ as_a gardener, though one can 
scarcely suppose that even a Jewish gardener was 
so habited: he wears a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
a spade in his hand, and a pruning-knife is placed 
in the girdle round his waiat: here are the attri- 
butes of the gardener’s occupation. Moreover, as 
we read in the narrative that “in the place where 
Jesus was crucified there was a garden,” so Rem- 
Brandt; whose ideas of such a place could. never 
have travelled beyond the limits of Dutch horticul- 
ture, has fashioned his Eastern gardeu after the 
similitidde of one about Ley or Aimsterdam, with 
its carefullystrimmed borders of box, and caused to 
grow therein'a mass of huge dock-leaves, whose na- 
tural bed would be the edge of a Dutch river or dyke. 
The same train of thought seems to have pervaded 
his mind in other parts of thé composition : a flight 
of steps leads to the sepulchre, as to a bower or 
temple in the garden, and the undignified attitude 
of the two angels in. white. may not unaptly be 
comipared to two sculptured figures placed as orna- 
meuts ‘at thé entrance. Rembrandt has borrowed 
his ideas of the architecture of. Jerusalem, as seen 
in the distance; from the ruins of some old Norman 
castle, 

The question may not unnaturally arise to the 
minds of, some who read this description, “ Why 
has-so strange a composition been selected for en- 
graving?” ‘The replies to such a query are three : 
first, to issue «.work’ professing to emanate from 
the Royal Collections in Art in’England without an 
example of Rembrandt would be absurd; secondly, 
out of the very few Rembrandts in the Royal Gal- 
leries, this dhe is, in most respects, the best for our 
purpose ; and ‘thirdly, and chiefly, its very pecu- 
iarities are significant of the master, and moreover, 
it-is_in itself a fine peers ae painting, held in the 
highest repute by the best judges of Art. Dr. 


Waagen says—“ This re ape > has, in a high | 


degree, that strange originality which is peculiar to 
Rembrandt. The dawn of morning has given full 


' scope for his deep chiaro-oscuro. It is very care- 


fully executed.” And Smith, in his “ Catalogue of 
the Works of the Dutch and Flemish Painters,” 


_ remarks—“ There is a sublimity about this picture 


which stamps it among the’ most “poetic composi- 
tions’ of the artist.” It exhibits but little colour 
beyoud the deep brown of the back and foreground 
in gevefal, dud the lurid yellow light in which the 
early day is represented. shining full on the figure 
of Christ, and on the upturned face of Mary. * This 
arrangement of the chiaro-cscuro produces a won- 
derfully, powerful effect. - ° 

This picture, in the Collection at Buckingham 
Palace, is signed. by the. painter, and dated 1638 : 
it was purchased in 1736 by the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel, of Madame de Reuver ; was taken, in 1806, 
to Malmaison ; was sold with the effects of the Em- 
press Josephine, in 1816; brought to England, and 
purchased by George 1V, It is painted on panel, 
and is in excellent preservation, though it has be- 
come very dark. r 





TESTIMONIAL. . 
PRESENTED TO CHA 3LES RATCLIFF, ESQ., OF - 
. ‘BIRM INGHAM. 


’ - ~ 





. { “ 
Tue manufacturers, Messrs. Elkington and 
Mason; having furnished “us with a drawing of 
a very, beautiful ‘claret-jug, recently produced 
by them, and having submitted to us the pro- 
ductié itself, a work of considerable elegance 
in design and of»great merit’ in execution, 
we have been induced to engrave it ;—not only 
for its own worth, and as evidence of. satisfac- 
tory progress in Art-manufacture, but as an 
honourable mark of public favour to a gentle- 
man who has been long respected by all classes 
of his fellow-townsmen in Birmingham. It is 
pleasant to record such gratifying instances of 





acknowledgment for public services rightly and 


v 


liberally performed. Mr. Charles Ratcliff, who 
for: many years* héld a‘ foremost rank amo 
Birmi = te iadcmeat a gael contfi- 
buted y by judgment and: ‘taste ‘to 
improve the Art-character*of its productions, 
has, ,it_ appears, retired “from business, bat 
devotes his.time and mind to the. good of the 
town,.and to the advancement of ‘its many 
useful and benevolent institutions. ; 

A Library and Museum have been ‘recently 
established at “Adderley Park,” and their 
“opening” was commemorated by an enter- 
tainment, at which the Lords Leigh and Lyt- 
tleton, Sir Robert Peel, and several of the town 
“authorities” were present—received by Mr. 
Adderley, the founder of the institution. 

We extract from one of the local papers :— 
“The most interesting incident of the occasion 
was the presentation of a testimonial to Charles 





Ratcliff, Esq., whose praiseworthy exertions in 
connection with fhe ‘opening of the Park had 
won for him much esteem, and. whose energy 
and public spirit, as manifested in his promotion 
and encouragement of the various institutions 
of the town of Birmingham, and his philan- 
thropic efforts to elevate the working classes, 
reflect so much credit on his judgment and 
good feeling, &c. There was an inscription 
on the plate to the effect that it had been pre- 
sented to Mr. Ratcliff in token of the esteem 








PRESENTATION CLARLT-JUG. 


in which he is held by the friends of social 
progress for his philanthropic efforts in behalf 
of suffering and degraded humanity, and the 
elevation of the working classes.” 


We believe there are few persons in Bir- 


mingham, and none in his own locality, who 
will not participate in the satisfaction thus 
obtained by Mr. Ratcliff, and the numerous 
“friends and neighbours” by whom his exertions 
have been appreciated. 
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THE APPLICATIONS OF IMPROVED 
MACHINERY AND MATERIALS 
TO ART-MANUFACTURE. 





RECENT PATENTED AND OTHER INVENTIONS. 


a the attention of the public becomes 
en y any subject of interest, all the 
“teste of thought which do arts the pervading 
channels ‘are subject to a considerable depression, 
or, sometimes to actual interruption. As, when we 
suffer from some severe epidemic, we tind that the 
number of smaller diseases are diminished, and those 
which prevail assume the general epidemic type— 
so when one leading idea seizes on the mind, all 
things are drawn in the direction of that idea; and 
as the rod of Aaron swallowed the rods of the lesser 
soothsayers, so the greater thought involves all the 
minor efforts of the mind. 

This is manifest in the conditions of our patent 
lists ar past twelve months—and it is evident 
in the Exhibition of Inventions at the Society of 
Arts. There is little of novelty in either the one or 
the other. War, with its feverish excitement, pre- 
vented that calm thought from which alone any 
important invention can arise, and unless it was in 
the direction of the agents of destruction, there 
ee 6 a eS eee 
of our inventors. Let it not be understood that we 
pretend to say that the patent lists are not so full as 
usual—all that is meant is, that the character of the 
things 2 wong display crude ideas and imperfectly 
digested plans. Few indeed of the entire number 
will ever be useful to mankind. 

While speaking of patent inventions, a word or 
two on our system of granting patents cannot 
be avoided. Any person applying for a patent, 
and conforming to the rules of the Act of 
Parliament, has, unless he is op » his patent 
granted to him. It is quite possible that there 
may not be a new idea in the invention—that 
every point involved in the patent belongs to 
other men, and yet the patentee secures to him- 
self the results of the mental industry of others, 
unless they are disposed to pass the expensive 
and harassing ordeal of a trial before a jury— 
not one man of the twelve probably having the 
slightest knowledge of the principles involved before 
he goes into Court. Take another case :—A man 
may honestly produce some new invention ; he may 
have laboured diligently, and thought deeply, and 
the result may be really an advantage to the com- 
munity. He is allowed to patent his invention, and 
he incurs much cost in placing it before the world, 
when some one finds that in some out-of-the-way 
work something like it has been published before, 
and the patentee is deprived of his privilege, and 
possibly ruined. A third condition occurs to us: a 
man seizes upon two known substances, known in 
combination and separate—and he uses them to 
produce a certain result. The patent laws, in the 
opinion of eminent counsel, secures to that patentee 
the right of using these two substances, and even 
the discoverers of their properties cannot emplo 
them. At the present time a case in connection wit 
this instance is in the hands of the lawyers. A second 
party uses the two substances employed by the first 
patentee to produce a different result from that pre- 
viously patented, and patentee No. 1 brings an action 
against patentee No. 2 for infringement—the fact 
being that neither of them have any moral right to 
the materials which they use. Here we have in 
every direction some injustice, and this condition of 
things is constantly leading to the most unsatisfac- 
tory legislation. This might be avoided by forming a 
properly constituted board, that is, a formed of 
men who were known to be conversant with me- 
chanics, chemistry, and manufacture. To this board 
every inventor applying fora t should submit his 
plans in all their entirety, aud he should be informed, 
after due examination, if he was using what was the 
property of the pcan 7 been made so by 
publication,—and prevented from taking that to him- 
self which belongs to all, or toanother. This board 
should decide what portion of a — a man could 
secure by his patent, and what he could use but not 
lock up; and at the very outset of the matter the 
patentee might know exactly his position, and fairly 








roceed with his speculation. At present it is 


has decided upon its validity. Surely this ought 
not to be. An inventor should be en to secure, 
by a straightforward process, all that which he can 
prove to be his own; and he shonld be prevented 
from securing to himself those things to which he 
cannot establish a legitimate claim. 

The Exhibition of Inventions consists mainly of 
oer and mechanical appliances, which, 
although of much importance, would not prove of 
much interest to our readers. Among the articles 
belonging to this class there is but one which 
appears directly to concern us, which is a machine 
~ — woven fabrics. ze 

n the ordinary system of “beetling,” or the 
mechanical finishing of woven goods, by a direct 
percussive squeeze upon the fibres of the cloth, the 
effect is uced by an arrangement of cam ham- 
mers, which strike the cloth so as to work up the 
threads to the required degree of finish. The in- 
veutor of the “Stenter” finishing machine has, in 
his improvement, substituted a purely rotatory 
motion for the reci hammering. The 
rotatory “ beetle ” consists of a triple roller 
ment working on a mangle or calender frame. 
central roller is made with alternated surface and 
oS pe aenae: it is cast in metal, 
with the diamond relievo and intaglio portions upon 
it. The fabric to be beetled is wound upon pe 
the plain and external rollers, and during the pro- 
cess it is wound off this roller, passed round the 
central beetling roller, and rewound upon the oppo: 
site plain roller. The two external rollers are kept 
in hard contact with the diamond roller between 
them, so that the central roller is thus made to 
exert a powerful squeezing pressure upon the fabric 
as wound upon the ex rollers. When put in 
ri) ion, the rollers are driven first in one and 

en in the other direction, winding and re-winding 
the fabric, until the required “ beetling” effect is 
produced. 

There are two varieties of artificial stone exhi- 
bited: one is a combination of emery and metallic 
substances, for the pany of producing a very 
abrasive surface, which may be used for ye 4 
grinding, and polishing ; and the other is Frederic 
Ransome’s Siliceous In the first, which is 
the invention of A. Meillet, we do not ourselves see 
any great advantage, as many natural stones—the 
French burr stones, for example, and some of our 
Yorkshire grit stones—possess abrasive powers equal 
to that which can be produced by the artificial aggre- 
gation of powdered emery, or any other hard sub- 
stances. 

We have formerly described Ransome’s siliceous 
stone. It may, however, be stated that it is formed 
by cementing together sand by means of a solution 
of flint. Flints from our chalk formation are sub- 
jected to the action of caustic soda in close steam- 
boilers, under some in pressure. Thus is 
formed a silicate of soda or a soluble glass, which is 
mixed with about ninety-two per cent. of sand. 
While in a plastic state, this composition is pressed 
into moulds, dried, and subj to the action of 
heat in a kiln. Thus the silicate forms a glass ce- 
ment, which connects the particles of sand together, 
and forms an imperishable material, in texture and 
colour similar to our best Portland or Bath stone. 
As this material is first in a plastic state, it admits 
of being moulded into capitols, friezes, or any archi- 
tectural ornaments. Mr. Ransome has also intro- 
duced a method for ing stone in our buildings. 
Whether we employ the best Portland stone, or the 
Roche Abbey stone, in this metropolis it is found 
that in avery few years a considerable amount of 
disintegration will take place, and many of the best 
buildings which have been reared in the a 
within the last few years are found to be in 
a state of gradual decay. This is, no doubt, has- 
tened by the effects of the combustion of and 
coal. These are continually pouring forth into the 
air sulphurous acid and other eroding agents, be- 
yond the ordinary carbonic acid and water, which 
are the constant ucts of combustion, and it is to 
these that the disintegration of the stone is due. 
Mr. Ransome’s process is as follows :—The stone is 
first coated with a solution of silicate of soda, and 





then with a solution of the chloride of calcium ; the 
result is the formation of an insoluble silicate of 
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of Art-manufacture, we must attem 
The patterns are mounted on a sliding mandrel; a 
plate surrounds the pattern of the exact shape of the 
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The grain being produted in the manufacture itself, 
or by means of dye-colours, it may be rendered very 
ornamental at a small cost. 


black, any letters, figures, or devices, which may be 
required. At the lower are some ions, 
to give the indicators a ground. 
Gutta percha has now become one of our neces- 
sities ; it is applied to so many uses of real im- 
portance that an failure in the supply of this 
interesting v le production be severely 
felt. A new combination of gutta percha and cocoa- 
nut fibre is now introduced, as a ‘ t improved 
gutta percha.” The advantages claimed for this 
combination by the tee are the following :— 
: aot. betad of the tae bohenieal fnsly, the 
gutta ing of the same i mily, the 
chemical affinities are nearly identical; hence suf- 
ficient carbon is eliminated for the chemical combi- 
nation of the two matters when in contact, to pro- 
duce a substance superior in essential qualities to 
gutta percha alone.” We must confess we have not 
the least idea of the meaning of this ; the cocoa-nut 


ma improve the gutta but the “ sufficient 
an * and the Feel ectbiastion of the two 
matters in contact,” are m far beyond us. 
“The economy of the adjunct is evidenced by the 
pay ey will oyna yay r yi 
for the gutta percha ; to 40 per cent. 
of the adjunct may be combined, according to the 
description of the manufacture. But, besides 
economy, the improvement includes its capability 
of use in all climates, durability, resistance to ex- 
treme friction, elasticity, and universal adaptation. 
Gutta percha gives spreads in warm tempera- 
tones, and fo oxi dimates becomes very brittle and 
cracks; but by the use of the adjunct, the effects 
of high and low temperature, severe friction, 
areequally obviated.” . . . . “ Itissuited for 
(covering) electric wires, for mill- bands, over-shoes, 
soles, tubing, covering damp walls and floors, for 
ornamental , ke.” The material, indeed, 
appears to be one which may be available to many 
important uses. If it proves to possess but one half 
of the many advantages enumerated by the pa- 
tentee, it is sure to command attention. If it 
penne ten times those applicabilities which he 
enumerated, its introduction would be retarded 


by the absurd description of the combination. 
The pressure process of Stereotyping, by 
James i 
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nnich ise. The process is as follows :—A stiff 
paste, hiefly com of cheap earthy substances 
in state of impalpable powder, is made up and 
evenly u a stiff wrapper. This paste is 
laid upon the “ form ” of types, and an impression 
taken similarly to the pulling of a proof-sheet. This 
gives the matrix, which, when perly dried, is 
cast from, by pouring the fluid type metal into 
an ordinary casting-bor, consisting of two iron plates 
held vertically, and having between them the matrix, 
with a gange for the required thickness of the plate. 
The flat pressure process is stated to be quite as 
as the old methods, and is recommended as 
having the following important advantages :—There 
is no appreciable wear in the types ; they are neither 
ground nor rounded on the face; they are not 
dirtied; they are not returned to the compositor 
in a eaked condition. The matrix gives a level 
surface, almost free from shrink or twist, hence the 
sen is easy to “ make up” at press. The matrix 
ving an earthy base, the type-metal can be poured 
at the proper temperature (in order to obtain a 
homogeneous plate), without fear of charring, an 
evil to which the paper system is liable. The plates 
are perfectly free from those globules of metal, 
which, in the gypsum system, fill up the “daylight” 
of letters. Woodcuts, whether separate or mixed 
with letter-press, can be taken with remarkable 
» 4 ness, and without the slightest injury to the 
blocks. By the paper system woodcuts cannot be 
taken, and by the gypsum system the blocks must 
first be coated with a varnish, which has a tendency 
to fill up the fine lines. The specimens which are 
exhibited appear to fulfil all those conditions; and 
should this be found to be the case in general 
ractice, Mr. Hogg’s process for stereotyping must 
me very valuable. 

A good portfolio for holding loose leaves or 
pamphlets is wanted. M. A. A. Gaget attempts 
to supply this want. His invention consists in the 
employment of hooks for binding or holding together 
at top and bottom all such loose leaves, &c. At 
the top and bottom of the cover, a connecting piece 
is placed over all the hooks for obtaining a firmer 
hold. The back is composed of wood in one or 
several pieces united together, as it is fixed or pro- 
gressive, and is furnished with slides or notches to 
receive the pressure hooks and connecting pieces. 

We have been much pleased with the very beau- 
tiful forms adopted in the patent apparatus for the 
more perfect combustion of gas, by Mr. D. White. 
Most of them have been adopted from the antique 
tripod, and so adapted as to form ornamental 
stands, at the same time as they possess many ele. 
ments of utility. 

Some “imitations of stained glass” are inge- 
nious, but we doubt its applicability. The inven- 
tion consists in the use of sheets of gelatine upon 
which designs are painted in mineral colours. The 
gelatine picture is then placed between two sheets 
of glass and fixed in the usual manner. As an im- 
provement upon diaphane and potichomanei, this 
may be adopted by ladies as a means of displaying 
a large amount of artistic effect. 

The Patent Glass Enamel Company of Birming- 
ham have exhibited some very interesting exam- 
ples of their manufacture. Not merely have we 
enamelled saucepans, which recommend themselves 
by their cleanliness, but they are now producing 
enamelled plates and dishes of all descriptions, 
upon which the ordinary earthenware designs have 
been painted; thus we have all the advantages of 
pottery in a much more durable material. 

Nothing has interested us more than the patent 
agg for coating iron with copper and brass, by 

r. William Tytherleigh, of Birmingham. In 
these examples the metals are spread over the iron 
by means of heat. We have seen some other 
specimens in which the same result has been pro- 
duced by the electrotype process. As an advance, 
and an important one, in Art-manufacture, we shall 
return to a consideration of these processes. 

The solid parquetry we have already fully de- 
seribed. Some parquet floors and borders are now 
exhibited by the London Parquetry Company, but 
pre pe a and _ the relative advantages 

ave alrea y expressed an opinion. 

Such are the few articles, in dhe ninth Exhibition 


y ty ser which fall within the province of the 


Ropert Hunt. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 





Tue thirty-fourth Avnual Exhibition of this So- 
ciety opened on the 23rd of March, with a collec- 
tion of works of which landscape, and what may be 
called genre, constitute the majority. It is known 
that there are members of this Society who have 

inted works of high character, but it is much to 
be feared that the privileges of institutions induce 
a sense of security which destroys that healthy 
energy which should be fostered by competitive 
exhibition. There are among these pictures land- 
scapes painted with a conscientious devotion truly 
exemplary ; but in the personal narrative we seem 
to have a nodding acquaintance with all the charac- 
ters; this remark is, however, but essentially a 
reiteration of the standard complaint of the defi- 
ciency of figure pictures. Yet there are a few essays 
in poetic art of ambitious character, and others 
which pointedly exemplify the curiosities of exe- 
cution. 

No. 18. ‘ Landscape and Cattle,’ G. Core. A 
large picture, presenting many agreeable features of 
landscape composition. On the right flows a river 
closed by rising banks luxuriantly wooded, and 
leading the eye to a distance, very skilfully treated 
as to atmosphere and colour. The cows are well 
drawn and painted; in short, it is the best produc- 
tion that the artist has of late exhibited. 

No. 16. ‘Fresh Breeze—Scene between Bantry 
and Glengariff, South Ireland,’ ALFRED CLINT. This 
is a view from the sea, looking upon a rocky and 
iron-bound shore. We feel here that, in some 
degree, the expression of wind is assisted by colour 
as much as by form. ‘The subject is romantic and 
striking, and brought forward with a feeling that 
justifies the title. 

No. 18. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ T. J. HuGHes, 
This is at once recognised as a portrait of Mr. Will- 
more, A.E.—a sufficient testimony of the highest 
merits of a portrait. 

No. 24. ‘An incident from Walpole’s “ Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England,”’ J. Nopie. The 
incident is a visit paid by Charles II. to the widow 
of Oliver the miniaturist, who then resided at Isle- 
worth. The king’s object was to prosecute person- 
ally his inquiries relative to the Oliver miniatures, 
which, in the time of Walpole, were preserved in 
Queen Caroline’s closet at Kensington. The king 
is seated in Mrs. Oliver’s humble abode, examining 
the miniatures as they are drawn forth from a 
cabinet ; while Rogers, the person who apprised the 
king of the existence of the relics and their where- 
abouts, stands behind the king. ‘The subject is 
admirably adapted for painting—in these days all 
praise is due to the artist who reads for himself. 

No. 25. ‘On the River Usk—Early Morning,’ 
J. Tennant. The thin and almost watery suoshine 
is here a very definite allusion to the “ early morn- 
ing.” We know not whether we compliment this 
artist too much, but it must always be felt, in look- 
ing at his works, that each seems to be a most 
conscientious reduction from veritable locality. This 
is fresh and substantial. 

No. 26. ‘Refreshment by the Way,’ A. J. 
Woormer. A group of a mother with her child 
resting on a wayside bank. The head of the former 
is very sweetly painted. 

No. 31. ‘Return from Jack-fishing in Llangorse 
lake, near Brecon,’ J. Tennant. ‘The process of 
weighing the jack, which is the life-incident of the 
picture, is scarcely sufficiently sentimental for a 
og so distinguished by romantic beauty as 
this. It is a large picture, in which it has been the 
desire of the artist to express space. The distance 
is an amphitheatre of mountains, on which the 
intervening atmosphere is painted with the utmost 
delicacy of feeling. 

No. 32. ‘A Contadina,’ T. GoopErson.. The 
treatment of this picture is perhaps too sombre: 
we feel, however, that the character ig rendered 
with truth. We meet her in her évery-day géar ; 
she is not flaunting in those festa colours and the 
gay attire, without which we seldom see an Italian 
peasant in a picture. 

No. 36. ‘ The Delights of Summer,’ A. J. Woot- 
MER. In these “delights” there is no activity of 
enjoyment; the subject might well have been ac- 








companied by a passage from the “Castle of Indo- 
lence :”— 


“ For each sound here to languishment inclin'd, 
Lull'd the weak bosom and induced ease.” 

The story is somewhat of the Wattean or Decameron 

kind, with park-like scenery instead of a garden 

composition. 

No. 37. ‘A Willowy Stream,’ H. J. Boppine- 
TON. , The water-course runs transversely into the 
composition from right to left, shaded on the fur- 
ther bank by the willows alluded to, and rich on 
this side in the rank vegetation which tells so effec- 
tively in a picture. The execution is extremely 
neat, and the colours are the freshest hues of 
summer. 

No. 38. ‘On the Beach near Hastings,’ W. 
Suayer. This artist executes these beach com- 
positions with much taste and good feeling. 

No. 40. ‘Going to Market—Winter,’ J. Zerrrer. 
A peasant woman mounted on a pony, endeavouring 
to make her way through a snowy wilderness. The 
difficulties of the passage are impressively described. 

No. 46. ‘Cottage Scene on Willesborough Lees, 
near Ashford, Kent,’ J.J. Wizson. This simple 
subject is rendered very agreeable from the manner 
of its execution. It consists only of a row of cot- 
tages, with adjacent trees, all put in with a studious 
sobriety of tone and tiut, and forming a spirited and 
interesting picture. No. 58. ‘Kentish Pastoral,’ b 
the same painter, is a similar subject, treated wit! 
like success. 

No. 51. ‘A Sea Rover,’ R. B. Paut. We have 
yet to know this sable model, who is all things to all 
painters — now a black pasha, now a slave mer- 
chant, and anon the father, it may be, of the lost 
Haidee. 

No. 52. ‘ Heartsease,’ C. Baxter. ‘The Lily’ 
was, we believe, the title of the work which last 
year occupied this place. The idea is similar, that 
of a female figure bearing a bunch of heartsease. 
In this impersonation there is more of rustic cha- 
racter than in the other. It is, however, distin- 
guished by equal purity of colour and sweetness of 
expression. 

No. 53. ‘ Tasso,’ J. Morcan. This composition 
is grounded on the story that Tasso believed himself 
inspired by a beneficent spirit, with which, upon the 
occasion of a visit paid by the poet to Count Manso, 
he held a conversation with his invisible patroness, 
which struck the count with awe and admiration. 
The work has many merits, and nothing but what 
is honourable can be said of an artist who reads and 
thinks for himself. 

No. 60. ‘Christmas Time,’ W. Hemstry. A 
small picture, representing a boy crossing a snow- 
covered plain, and carrying a quantity of holly en- 
riched with its scarlet berries. The expression of 
cold is highly successful. 

No. 64. ‘ Near Trefrieu, North Wales,’ J. Syren. 
This is a small landscape, impressive in effect and 
very agreeable in colour. 

No. 65. ‘Calves and Landscape,’ W. Hortor. 
The animals are certainly well drawn and painted. 
This devotion to calf-painting is a resource not 
without an originality of its own, even amid the wild 
vicissitudes of taste. It is calf-extra. 

No. 72. ‘Absent Thoughts,’ A. F. Patren. A 
study of a girl in Greek costume presented in profile 
at a lattice. It is a small picture, very studiously 
worked out, and charming in expression. 

No. 76. ‘Nest and Grapes,’ W. Warp. An 
unworthy subject for such exquisite elaboration : 
the modest, retiring, yet marvellous manipulation 
of this little picture is well adapted for examination 
by microscope. 

No. 77. ‘The Gardener’s Daughter,’ A. J. Woo1- 
mER. She stands at the door of her father’s cot- 
tage, idly plucking the flowers that cluster round 
the threshold. Her listless air reminds us of the 
poet Thomson, who accustomed himself to eat the 
fruit of the trees in his garden with his hands in his 
pockets, 

No. 79. ‘The Letter, J. Nopte. A study of a 
girl reading a letter. The features are presented 
under a very powerful reflected light. 

No. 80. ‘ Recollection of Sunset on the Thames,’ 
Aurrep Cunt. We look up the river from some 
point—perhaps off the Stepney shore. From this 
point, and lower down, where the masses of build- 
ings are not yet lost, the sunsets are of the most 
gorgeous description. This is a worthy “‘recollec- 
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tion” of what the artist may himself have seen 
there. 

No. 81. ‘ Peasaut Roy of the Roman Campagna,’ 
T. Y. Gooperson. There is an elevated feeling in 
the treatment of this study: but the pose and sen- 
timent of the figure are too melodramatic. The 
person is not that of a rustic, but rather that of one 
assuming the character for the nonce: but in all else 
the work is successful. 

No, 84. ‘Recollections of the Rhine,’ E. Nir- 
MANN. Thes tor is here placed upon a rocky 
eminence overhanging the stream, which flows in a 
narrow channel formed on both sides by steep and 
rocky barriers, clothed with wild and luxuriant 
foliage. The picture is masterly in manipulation. 

No. 86. ‘ The Sick Boy,’ T. Roperts. The sub- 
ject we are told has been suggested by a passage of 
Nicholas Nickleby; and the picture, according to 
the title, represents a boy lying on a pallet in a 
garret, and immediately by the window, attended by 
his nurse, a girl, who sits near him. It is a 
striking example of clean and effective execution— 
extremely simple in colour, and without the slightest 
embarrassment in, or impropriety of, composition ; 
the room is fittingly described, and everything falls 
into its place. It may, however, be observed that both 
faces are in profile; and, without any special purpose 
to serve, a portion of the dress of the girl is a repe- 
tition of that of the bed-quilt. It is a production of 
the highest promise. 

No. 88. ‘ Roslin Chapel—showing the Appren- 
tice Pillar, S. D. Swarsreck. A faithful descrip- 
tion of this oft-described interior. 

No. 101. ‘Innocence,’ W. D. Kennepy. Dulcia 
dulcibus—a combination of beauties rarely met with 
in so small a compass. Innocence is personified in 
a female figure wearing a white drapery, and stand- 
ing in a pool of water shut in by trees. A sketch 
of captivating sweetness. 

No. 109. ‘The Fisherman’s Return,’ J. J. Hitt. 
He is welcomed by his family at the door of his 
sea-side hut; the view on the right opens tu the 
sea, where his boat is.seen, from which he comes 
loaded with his net. It is a large picture, very 
powerful in colour. 

No. 114. ‘ Puffin Island, North Wales—Timber 
Ship Ashore,’ J. B. Pyne. A small composition of 
dazzling power as to light and colour. The island 
and the ship are but supplementary incident—the 
story is a poetical description of a gorgeous sunset, 
to which great intensity is given by a piece of rich 
ioapuea 

No. 115. ‘On the Northumberland Coast,’ J. 
HenzEtt. A study of rocks, with a couple of 
limpet gatherers: in the drawing and painting there 
is much of the force of reality. 

No. 117. ‘C. Tonedes, Esq.,’ C. Couzens. A 
portrait of a geutleman in a Greek dress—qualified 
by that kind of individuality which bespeaks resem- 
blance. 

No. 120. ‘Treport, Normandy,’ J. J. Witson. 
The subject is perhaps the most picturesque on 
that line of coast—it has been painted from every 
possible point of view by French artists. From 
this part of the beach the town is but partially seen, 
the church and the céte being the principal objects. 
There is more material in the composition than in 
any antecedent work of the artist. 

No. 121. ‘Mont Blane from the Col de Balin,’ 
J.P. Perrir. A very impressive view of the moun- 
tain is obtained from this point, which in every pas- 
sage has been worked out with scrupulous assiduity. 

No. 128. ‘ The Son of Louis the Sixteenth under 
the tutelage of Simon,’ F. Y. Hurtestone. The 
particular instance of barbarity in the treatment of 
this unfortunate child set forth in the picture is, 
that Simon surprises him while in the act of re- 
peating his morning prayers. We see, therefore, 
the child in a devotional attitude, and Simon, 
seated in the exercise of his trade, turns round and 
menaces him. The composition contains only three 
figures—those of the boy, Simon, and his wife, with 
enough of allusion to indicate the calling of Simon. 
The picture is not vulgarised by an excess of impor- 
tunate accessory, the treatment relying rather on 
personal expression, than still-life auxiliary, for its 
narrative. 

No. 142. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Clement Satter- 
thwaite,’ H. Moseey. The lady is presented at 
half length, and of the size of life, with a treatment 
of much elegant simplicity. 


No. 143, ‘Scene on the Hastings Coast,’ E. J. 
Cossrtr. This is the largest work we have ever 
seen exhibited under this name. The base of the 
picture, a sea-cliff section of thin seeded grass and 
stones, is most skilfully introduced ; and here is cir- 
cumstanced a group of coast children, one of whom, 
a boy, who has been shrimping, is a most felicitous 
example of his class. The view opens to the sea, 
and the sea cliffs trend off to the right. 

No. 146. ‘The Valentine,’ J. Nopie. A study 
of a girl reading “the Valentine,” having placed it 
so near her face as to throw a strongly-reflected light 
on the features, 

No. 153. ‘Il ritorno della Contadina,’ E. Eacies. 
Without the bad taste of giving a foreign title to 
this picture, there is sufficient evidence on the 
canvas that the artist has studied in a foreign school. 
It is an Italian peasant woman wading across a 
river, and bearing on her head her child in a basket. 
The figure is accurately executed, but the landscape 
portion of the work is feeble. 

No. 160. ‘The Finishing Touch,’ T. Crater. 
We observe here a youthful aspirant in art, making 
a study of his elder sister, who presides at the same 
time at the cradle of a younger child. The picture 
is painted with much decision of execution, and 
otherwise evidences a command of the meaus of 
good effect. 

No. 167. ‘ A ruined Stronghold, Argyleshire,’ J. 
Moerorp. This ruin is most picturesquely situated, 
being surrounded by the waters of a lake which lies 
encircled by mountains. The castle is in shade, 
opposed with felicitous result to the glowing sky of 
sunset, 

No. 171. ‘Sons of George Carew Gibson, Esq., 
of Bradston Brook,’ F. Y. HuRLEstonr. A grou 
of two children seated on a fragment of rock, an 
relieved by a larger and darker portion of like 
material, The heads are charming in colour and 
expression. 

o. 172. ‘The Wounded Tamb,’ W. Sarer. 
The lamb is borne by a country girl: the pose of 
the figure is graceful, the head being turned to the 
spectator, while she is walking away from him. The 
picture is substantially painted. 

No. 176. ‘Le Papillon,’ A. J. WootmER. This 
is a very luminous picture, but too full of contend- 
ing material : it represents a girl, as about to catch 
a butterfly that has settled on her shoulder. 

No. 178. ‘Salmon Leap on the Conway,’ J. 
Syer. The subject is a rough and stony water- 
course, over which the downward current makes its 
impetuous way, opposed by rocks and boulders. It 
is an attractive composition, distinguished by varied 
and harmonious colour and firm execution. 

No. 187. ‘Othello’s Lamentations—Iago, Mon- 
tano, and Gratiano— 

Emilia. Nay, lay thee down and roar,— 

For thou hast killed the sweetest innocent 

That e’er did lift up eyes.’ 

The subject is from the second scene of the fifth 
act, and Emilia, who stands on the extreme right, 
addresses these words to Othello, who is kneeling at 
the bedside of the lifeless Desdemona. Iago, Mon- 
tano, and Gratiano, are entering the chamber, alarmed 
by the cries of Emilia— Montano first, in official robes, 
followed by Gratiano and Iago. The im nations 
are judiciously bronght together and well conceived, 
insomuch that the subject is at once declared. The 
picture is extremely powerful in colour. 

No. 193. ‘Coast Scene, North Devon,’ W. WEst. 
This is principally a study of rocks, which in nature 
are different in colour from their representation 
here; but the utmost care has been exercised in 
drawing the masses, and the retirement of the line 
of cliff is very effectively managed. , 

No. 195. ‘Evening on the Llugwy, from’ the 
Bridge, Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales,’ J. P. Perrit. 
This is an admirable subject, which we do not 
remember to have before seen painted from this 
precise spot. It is a large picture, and has been 
worked out with marvellous labour. 

No. 205. ‘Near Capel Carig, North Wales,’ J. 
Syer. A study of rocks, circumstanced in a country 
which breaks up with advantageous effect. 

whole is brought together into a most agreeable 
whole, but looking rather like composition than 
nature. 

No. 206. ‘ Beg, sir!’ E.J. Consett. This com- 
mand is addressed by a girl to her dog, which looks 
most anxious to fulfil in every way the command 





of his rustic mistress, The principal figure comes 
out very forcibly, being relieved by a white wall. 
It is rather a large picture, but distin by 
the same earnest manipulation as are smaller 


pictures. 

No. 212. ‘ Kilehurn Castle, Loch Awe—Evening 
mists gathering on Ben Cruachan,’ P. C. Avip. 
An attractive subject, treated in a manner to sustain 
the title. 

No. 223. ‘A Summer's Noon,’ H. J. Boppine- 
ton. This picture presents some of the grandest 
features of our scenery—water and stu- 
pendous mountains, both introduced in a manner 
most immediately to affect the mind. The sun is 
overhead, just out of the picture, and the disposition 
of the shadows, the warm haze of the atmosphere, 
and tranquillity of the scene, coincide in strong 
expression of the heat of a sunny mid-day, 


SOUTH-EAST ROOM, 


No. 267. ‘A Summer's Evening on the Thames,” 
H. J. Bopptveton, The dispositions here have 
become perhaps too popular—that is, showing one 
line of the river bank running into the picture. 
The greenish cast of the evening atmosp is, 
under certain conditions, not uncommon ; but it is 
to be apprehended that the strength of this tint may 
be deepened by time. 

No, 269. ‘ Scene from “ As you Like It ’—Rosa- 
lind, Celia, and Orlando,’ H. A. Bowrer. The 
production exemplifies the new principle of forcing 
on the eye as the primary that which is properly 
only the accessory of the composition. Sony 
praise, however, must be accorded to the author of 
the work for the elaborate justice which he has 
rendered to the foliage and herbage. He desires, 
——- to distinguish himself rather in this direc- 
tion than as a figure painter. 

No. 270. ‘Affection,’ G. Hotmes, A family 
group, remarkable for the substance and drawing of 
the figures, and even more so for the positive defini- 
tion of direct and reflected lights. 

No. 281. ‘Dumbarton on the Clyde, W. E. 
Bates. A small picture, presenting the picturesque 
scenery of the subject under an evening aspect of 
much truth. 

No. 320. ‘ Paddies on the Move,’ J, Zerrrer. 
This is the most dramatic composition that its 
author has of late years exhibited. It represents an 
emigration of Irish ts, whose picturesque 
rags constitute the most valuable feature of the 
sketch. 

No. $22. ‘ Ariadne in the Cave,’ T. R. PowExt. 
A study of much classic elegance, containing a re- 
collection rather of the statuesque than an impres- 
sion of living individuality. 


sTONE. A study of a boy playing the guitar; the 
head charming in the sweetness of its youthful 
expression. 
o. $29. ‘ Fraternal Affection,’ A. J. WooLmrr. 
A group of a brother and sister seated on the steps 
of a garden composition, An essay of great power 
of colour, 
No, 332. ‘A Tender Chord,’ T. Rosexrs. The 


youthful lovers, of whom the lady, while responding 
to the caress of her companion, touches a piano 
which is placed within reach. It is a picture con- 
taining many beauties of a high order; the relation 
established between the figures merits unqualified 
eulogy. 
No. 839. ‘The Novel,’ H. J. Pipptne. A study 
of a girl reading. The rege 4 _ ep a 
by an appropriate expression. e is the best 
that has of hte t been exhibited under this name. 
No. 324. ‘ A Passing Shower,’ H. Moore. The 
subject is not so much the shower as a well-painted 
p of cattle cooling themselves in a stream. 
No. 859." ‘ Solitude — Evening,’ J. Tennant. 
This is a composition infinitely sweet in sentiment. 
No. 368. ‘The Hay-field,” J. J. Hus. The 
warm breadths of the hay-field are very A peony 
contrasted with some very a trees in 
the near centre of the view. tion of the 
tree—by the way, a daring expedient—at once 
fixes the attention. 
No, 879. ‘ Wuiting for Legal Advice,’ J. Canr- 
BELL, jun. To the artist who works out his subject 
thus earnestly all praise is due. The face of the 





patient client is singularly life-like. 


No. 828. ‘ A Labrador of Valentia,’ F. Y. Hurie- 4 


subject turns upon the endearments of a pair of — 
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SOUTH-WEST ROOM. 


No. 391. ‘A Nook in the Conservatory,’ Miss 
L. Rimen. Flowers and their leaves rivalling na- 
ture in the vividness and delicacy of their hues. - 

No. 396. ‘Home Again,’ J. CoLtinsoy, The 
story is of the return of an old soldier_of the Cold- 
stream Guards to his home, where he is,received by 
iis family circle. The work contains numerous 
figures, and is full of appropriate material v 
minutely executed. « » * 

No. 418. ‘ Old.Mill near Caernarvon,’ A, Deacon. 
A passage of wild scenery, immediately shaded and 
screened by trees, and shut in by more, distant rocks. 
The drawing, aud. painting of, the, trees are. very 
felicitous; -it is" altogether a production of much 
merit. a ee ke 

No. 421. ‘In, the. Essex. Marshes—Barking, in 
the distance,’ T. F. Warnwaiaut. _ This is a broad 
daylight picture, showing a wide’ expanse of meadow 
land, with & knoll on the left,.on whith ‘are placed 

some sheep.» The bright effect of the view is ex- 


tremely ble. . ere n, 
No. rt {Glaucus and Nydia,’,A. F., Patten. 

These, it will be remembered, are. the names of two 

prominent characters in {The Last Days of -Pom- 

ii.” There.is much elegance iu the way-in which 
The figures are brought together. Nydia, the. blind 
girl, in“ a* paréxysm ‘of fear at the madnesq of 
Glaucus, clings) to. him ‘as he-raves.» Phere is by 
the same artist, No. 483, .‘The First. Meeting. of 
Preciosa and. Victorian,’ a picture also of excellent 
quality. .Ifthese works were of no merit,.the novelty 
of their subject.is deserving of high commendation. 

No; 437. 4 Lucy Ashton. at the Mermaid’s Well,’ 
W..D. Kennegpy. » The pigure is, taller, than.the 
general impression conveyed by the text ; itis, how- 
ever, @ conception of much, impressive depth and 
force: @ 4 "@ 

» No, 444. ‘The Dream of Love,’ C. Baxter. 
A. stiidy.of.a head add»bust of the size of life, equal 
to the very best of the artist's works. ' 

No: 445. ‘ bam belping Mamma,’.S. ANDERSON. 
This is a production of exquisifé finish, representing ” 
‘a little girl busily engaged in needlework. ~ 
\ «No. 475. ‘Early Spring,’ W. J. Weene.. An® 

eccentri¢ but ‘most elaborate stidy from the road’ 
» side, withy from the grove, the addition of a pair of 
redbreast 


6. ; 

No,,507. ‘Scarborough from the Sea,’ J. Dansy. 
We look towards the ,cliffs from the sea, between 
which and the spectator is interposed an expanse of 
Water, warmed gud richly, tinted by the light of the 

> setting sun. The airy glow of this picture is most 

successfully felt. . 
Of the nmiore remarkable of the. works in the 
-east Room wé can do no more than’ give the 

les, as—No. 521,‘ Little Bo-peep,’¢ J.D. -H. 
Faancis ,.Noa 522,‘ Portrait of the Countess. of 
Fife,’ J. Ro Swinton ; No. 532, ‘Ma Belle,’ .W. F. 
Suite: ‘S ‘Morning,’,. E.. J."Copngrt ; No. 
550, ‘ App yog Storm near Marlow-on-Thames,’ 
H. J. Ropagreros No, 55], - Pennyarth and 
Dharvole Mountains, Breconshire,’ J. Tennant; 
No. 554, ‘ On"thé Bridgewater River,’ E. NiEMANN ; 
No. 57A, ‘ Peasagts of Mureig, Spain,’ F.Y. Hurie- 
stone; No. 575, ‘ Willie,’ C., Baxter; No. 595, 
‘Going to School,’ J. F. Rasmore; No... 605, 
* Rustic Group—Autumaal Evening,’ W. Suaver; 
No. 608, ‘Gravesend,’ E..NieMann ; . No.. 618, 
* Féte Champétre—time of Louis-XV.,’J. Franky. 
And among the water-colour drawings there are— 
No. 658, ‘Zuleima,’ Kant. Haxtmann’ No. 662, 
* Antwerp,’ J. Donnin ; No. 663, ‘ Study from -Na- 
ture, Shipbourne, Kent,’ T. Care, jun. ; No. 673, 
‘The First Meetirg of Florizel and Perdita,’ Miss 
Mactrone; No. 681, ‘Under the Beech-wood 
Shade,’ G. Barnarp; No. 687, ‘ Pifferari,’ Karu 
Hautmann ; No. 692, ‘ Near Wimbledon, Surrey,’ 
©. Groves; No. 724, ‘Fruit,’ Mrs. Barruo- 
LoMEW ; No, 725, ‘Crayon Portrait of Hamilton 
Becket, Esq.,’ T. Senties; No. 74], ‘A Portrait,’ 
5. B. Gopnoip ; No. 751, ‘ Sketch of Character,’ 
J. Havitar; No. 760, ‘An Itinerant Shoeblack,’ 
F. SMaLurieup; and others by J. Campsens, jun., 
F. Piexcey, T. W. Bower, E. Evans, R. W. 
Cnarmax, G. 8. Krys, G. H. Browne, C. Pear- 

son, &e. In sculpture there was but one exhibitor, 
kK. J. Pureicx. The entire number of works ex- 
hibited is 852, of which 644 are oil pictures, 








THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


tS THE AMAZON. , , 
(PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS HELENA. ) 

* F. Wintérhaltér/ Pinxt. ' “'T, Vernon} Sculptor. 
© & § © Size of the Picture, 74 in. diameter. : 

BenegagH a well-burnished casque, and rising above 
the cirele of a.glittering shield, we see-here a face 
almost_as round as the latter object ofjdefence, and 
as bright: it is'a portrait of the Prigeess Helena 
Augusta Vittoria, accoutred, certainly,;ag'a youthful 
Amazon, but, excepting her, armour, as unlike ‘a 
descendant of .thoge_ stern female warriors as one 


might expect to find even,in.a poet-painter’s dream. . 


What kind of fellowship,could such_a ruddy, joyous 
countenance, such Jaughter-loving eyes—their ra- 
diance heightened, no doubt, by the thought of her 
novel costume—have with. creatures whose pastime 
was war, violence, aijd bloodshed ? as ancient writers 
tell us. Those wavy, golden locks seem as_if, they 
should .be set free for the summer. breeze to. play 
with, instead of being confined,.as they. now are, by 
the pressure. of the steel, helmet—a crest..but ill- 
suited to the head of childhood in all-its beauty, 
freshness, and innocence. ewel 

Yet ‘twas a pretty conceit—whether of the,painter, 
or of his royal patron, we know not—to,. have- the 
young princess thus represented : pictures of children 


‘“in character,”. when _not, overdrawn, or, rather,’ 


overacted,.are always agreeable, andijin; this .the 
natural sweetiiess and intelligence of the royal lady’s 
countenance’seem to be more strikingly developed 
by its fanciful “setting :” it is a charming picture. . 

The Princess Helena ,is the fifth child of .her 
Majesty: she was born May 25, 1846, and is con- 


sequently now in her eleventh year. But the por-' 


trait by Winterhalter must have been painted some 
time back; it represents a child four or five years 
of age. . 


We remember to have heard old men speak of | 


Windsor Castle and George III. towards the close 
of the last century,—men who had seen the mo- 
narch , ; 


*“ On his terrace proud, 
Walking in health and gladness; : 

Begirt with his court, and in all the crowd ; 
Not a single look of sadness.”"—Honace Samira. 


The glory of the scene, however, as described: by 
those who wituessed it, was uot so much the courtly 
throng by whom the monarch was surrounded, as the 
train of royal children.who, in pairs; followed the 
King and Queen as they walked to and fro on the 
terrace, in the.midst of their subjects, on the days 
when the public were admitted-to join.in-the, pro- 
menade. It was a.sight+well calculated:to leave a 
strong and most pleasing impression upon the.minds 
of a peopie in whom domestic happiness is a deeply- 
Tooted feeling. ~ o: ai 

The picture presented to the generation of our 
fathers in the. family of George III. is reappearing 
to us in the family of our,own most gracious.Sove- 
reigu, whose royal graydmother,-Queen Charlotte, is 
said to have been “a pattern to wives and mothers;”’ 
how truly the remark»applies to. Queen Victoria is 
felt and <believed..by us all; though of course if, can 
only he actually. known to those who are privileged 
to be witnesses of the’ manner in which ; fie young 
members of the royal family are trained and brought 
up under, the immediate eye and careful.watching 
of their august parents. It is at Osborne principally 
where the ,“ studies ”’ are carried,.on ;.and here; in 
the “home ” of her Majesty andthe Prince Consort, 
is accumulated whatever may tend to enlarge the 
intellect, and develup its faculties ; the accomplished 
and well-stored mind of Prince Albert contributing 
in no measured degree to the work of instruction 
with respect to the education of the royal princes, 
for whose use there is an apartment fitted up with 
a large variety of ingenious mechanical and scientific 
instruments, besides the ordinary tools employed by 
the carpenter aud bricklayer, to teach royalty the 
use of common things; and in this apartment many 
an hour is passed by those whose future destinies 
will in all probability involve the interests of king- 
doms and nations. 

The Portrait of ‘the Princess Helena is at Os- 
borne. 
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‘ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


e Mancuester.—At the last annual meeting of 
‘the Manchester School of Art, the chairman, Mr, 
Potter, ‘announced that the committee had been 
enabled, during the year, to pay off one-half of the 
debt of £400, for which they had become respon- 
sible. far this is satisfactory; but, he ded, 
that “‘although.no similar institution stood firmer, 
there was’ one Nan school was desperately 
heavily ‘rented. ~~ Considering "the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition, if something was not done this year to 
put.the*school upon a’ higher’ footing, the chance 
might almost ‘be. consideted as gone for ever. 
During the twenty years’ existence of the school 
they had ‘certainly improved as to the system of 
teaching; but, generally, they had not ‘taken the 
risé they ought to have done. ‘This year he thought 
that a” move ‘should really be made to attach the 
School to'thé Royal Institution.” ~~ * & 

* Norwicu.—tThe‘ Exhibition of Works of A 
closed a short fime’since, and the number of visitors 
exceeded 4000, Although the sales effected: have not 
been numerous or of large amount, still the com- 
mittee are by no means discouraged—it has been of 
much service in the city in promoting a love and 
knowledge of Art. ° The East Anglian and City of 
‘Norwich ‘Art-Union, held “in connection with the 
“exhibition, has. been very successful—211 ~ shares 
having been disposed of}; double-the number sold 
last... year. ., The . Norwich 4 Photogtaphie “Society 
exhibited in conjunction with the Fine-Art Society, 
and had more.than 600 photographs :_ some of. con- 
siderable merit were exhibited. Out of about fifty 
contributing photographers, one-half were members 
of the Norwich .Photographic Society. A large 
majority: of the pictures, however; seem to have 
been received from strangers, since ‘the members, 
with a single exception, exhibited entirely as ama- 
teurs ; whereas out of-the entire number were 
for sale; Mr. Hogarth, of London; sent his Egyp- 
tian series. The Fine-Art committee made arrange- 
ments that every subscriber of 10s. 6d. to the Art- 
Union should receive a photograph of a” certain 
value. ‘ This arrangement aided very much the sale 
of photographs. The rooms* were visited by about 
3900 > persons. An exhibition productive of such 
results can scarcely fail to. be followed by others, 
and a taste for the beautiful in nature and art will 
thus "be created, or at least stimulated, in a popu- 
lation which is now supposed to be almost exclu- 
sively devoted to music as a relaxation from the 
éares and business of life-—The new building for 
the School of Art erected by the corporation of 
Norwich’ is now ¢ompleted, and the School of. Art 
was to reopen in these ‘premises on the‘ 28th of 
April, with a students’ soirée. The number of 
pupils in the morning classes ‘has much increased, 
aon all the classes are well attended. The Yar- 
mouth School of Art is now made.a branch of the 
Norwich School, and is under Mr. Nursey’s—the 
head-master—superintendence. 

DvuBiin.—We copy the following paragraph from 
our contemporary, the Builder :-— 

“NationaL GALLERY OF IRELAND. — There 
seems to be a fair prospect of the establishment of 
this institution. e Board has directed its atten- 
tion to two objects :—the erection of a suitable 
building on Leinster Lawn, for which a fund of 
£11,000 has already been provided; and the crea- 
tion of a fund te purchase Works of Art to exhibit 
permanently in the building when finished. The 

lans and estimates are in the hands of the Building 

ommittee, with a view of entering into the neces- 
sary contracts, so that the ceremonial of laying the 
first stone will. shortly take place. ‘The building 
will correspond externally with the Museums of the 
Royal Dublin erm by now in course of erection on 
the south side of the lawn, and form a corresponding 
wing’ to the main building on the opposite side. 
The Picture Fund’ is also progressing.” 
* The. bronze statue of Thomas Moore will shortly 
be > in its destination, opposite the entrance 
of the House of Lords, College Street, Dublin. It 
is the work of a sculptor bearing the same name 
as that of the poet. 

WaARRINGTON.—The opening of the new pre- 
mises recently erected for the School of Art in this 
town was signalised by a soirée, which the local 
papers report to have been well attended. ‘The 
various rooms are large, commodious, completely 
and excellently fitted with all the requirements 
of a first-class School of Art; well warmed, ven- 
tilated, and lighted, and in every way calculated to 
promote the great and valuable object to which 
they are devoted.” 

Reapino—A School of Art is about to be founded 
in this town; several meetings of the inhabitants 
favov-able to its promotion have been held, and a 
committee, with a president, vice-president, and 
treasurer, appointed. 
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TALK OF 


PICTURES AND THE PAINTERS. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 





CHAPTER V. 

Confession of Von der Hagen—Forgotten jewels—Gio. 
vanni Bellino and Vittore o—Santa Maria della 
Salute—Tintoretto's Pony oy in Cana"—Church of 
San Cassano—Crucifixion in the chancel—Santa Maria 
dell’ Orto—Last Judgment—The Academy—“ The Mi- 
racle of St. Mark”—Death of Abel—The Ducal Palace— 
Il Paradiso—Short-comings of the Master—The Critic 
not partial—Hands held up for Mercy—Wait awhile— 
Scuola di San Rocco—Adoration of the Magi—Domenico 
aud Marietta Robusti. 

Uservut and even valuable, for many purposes, are 

the works of Von der Hagen; nor is it altogether 

in reprobation of the excellent author that the fol- 
lowing confession is related ;—nay, rather, I would 
have you admire, with me, the useful warning to 
his reader, as well as credit to himself resulting from 
the candour of his announcement. He has been 
visiting the churches of Venice—that of Il Reden- 
tore, of Santa Maria della Salute, and of San Giorgio 

Maggiore, among them—and he says, “There are 

many great and important pictures in these churches; 

works by Paolo Veronese, Tintoretto, and other 
great masters, but I have forgotten them all.”* 

A most “lame and impotent conclusion,” without 
doubt, and one for which the reader is so little pre- 
pared, that his first sensation, on reading it, is one 
of disappointment and displeasure. But a moment 
of consideration induces him to forgive the faithful 
companion, who, if then deserting his side for an 
instant, has, on other occasions, served him well ; 
wherefore, accepting the frank declaration as merely 
intimating that he must, for that time, seek assistance 
elsewhere, he shakes hands again with the culprit, 
and restores him to that fair place in his favour, 
which had, for the moment, been forfeited. 

Yet must you love him well before you concede 
so much, for do but see what it is that he has 
*‘ ganz vergessen!” Omitting works of Giovanni 
Bellino, Vittore Carpaccio, and other truly ad- 
mirable masters, whose works are all to be found 
among these “forgotten pictures,” I will but men- 
tion some few of those by Tintoretto—his ‘“‘ Martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen,” uamely, described in our last 
chapter,} “The Gathering of the Manna,” and 
others, all in the Church of San Giorgio Maggiore, 
with the “ Marriage in Cana,” in that of Santa 
Maria della Salute, where is, or then was, a St. 
Mark, with SS. Cosimo and Damiano, by Titian, 
other works by the last-named master being also 
among “the forgotten” of our culpable friend Von 
der Hagen. 

We, too, if not forgetting, must at least be silent 
respecting the greater of these pictures; we can 
find place for the mention of one only—Tintoretto’s 
“ Marriage in Cana,” in the sacristy of Santa Maria 
della Salute. 

“No genuine work of Art ever was or ever can 
be produced, but for its own sake: if the artist do not 
conceive to please himself, he never will finish to 
please the world.” So thinks Fuseli,t and he is 
right ; the picture before us is one of the many that 
might be adduced to show what results when the 
artist does work “to please himself,” and that he has 
done so in this instance there is abundant evidence 
throughout. Few pictures received the signature of 
Tintoretto—three, or at most four, of all his many 
productions, are thus distinguished—“ The Cruci- 
fixion,” in the Scuola di San Rocco, is one—this 
** Marriage in Cana” is another; it bears the name 
of the noble master, and well does it merit the 
honour; numerous as are the excellencies attri- 
buted, by common consent of every good authority, 
to the works of Tintoretto, in this you shall find 
all exemplified. That grandeur of design wherein 
he had reverently, and yet confidently followed where 
Michael Angelo alone could lead the way; that 
knowledge of form, “ that brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, that freedom of execution and beauty in his 
tones of colour,” accorded to him even by a writer 
but little addicted to indiscriminate praise, and ever 
keeping an impartial eye on the defects no less 
than on the Denaties of his subject,s—all are 





* See “ Briefe in die Heimath,” Zweiter Band, s. 152. 
See “ Art-Journal” for April. 
See his “ Life and Works,” vol. iii., Lecture xii., p. 54. 
Phillips—See “ Lectures on the History and Principles 
of Painting.” London, 1833, 





to be found in the picture before us. “It is not 
often that the works of this mighty master conform 
themselves to any of the rules acted upon by ordivary 
painters,” remarks another authority; “but, in 
this instance, the popular laws have been observed, 


and an academy student would be delighted to see | 


with what severity the principal light is 

in a central mass, which is pont and wie on 
brilliant by a vigorous piece of shadow, thrust into 
the midst of it, and which dies away in lesser frag- 
ments, and sparkling towards the extremities of the 
picture. This mass of light is as interesting by its 
composition as by its intensity, . . . . 

“ The table is set in a spacious chamber, of which 
the windows at the end let in the light from the 
horizon, and those in the side-wall the intense blue 
of an eastern sky. The spectator looks all alon 
the table, at the farther end of which are poor 
Christ and the Madonna, the marriage guests on 
each side of it—on one side men, on the other 
women ; the men are set with their backs to the 
light, which, passing over their heads, and glancing 
slightly on the table-cloth, falls in full length along 
the line of young Venetian women, who thus fill the 
whole centre of the picture with one broad sunbeam 
made up of fair faces and golden hair. Close to the 
spectator a woman has risen iu amazement, and 
stretches acrose the table to show the wine in her 
cup to those opposite ; her dark red dress intercepts 
and enhances the mass. of gathered light.” e 
writer has previously remarked that “there are as- 
suredly no female heads in any of his (Tintoretto’s) 
a in Venice elaborated so far as those which 

ere form the central light.” He calls attention to 
the fact that neither bride nor bridegroom are un- 
mistakeably to be distinguished, but considers that 
‘the fourth figure from the Madonna, in the line of 
women, who wears a white head-dress of lace and 
rich chains of pearls in her hair, may well be ac- 
cepted for the bride.” . . . . “ Bethis as it may, 
the fourth female face is the most beautiful, as far 
as I recollect, that occurs in the works of the painter, 
with the exception only of the Madonna in the 
‘Flight into Egypt.’ It is an ideal which occurs 
indeed elsewhere in many of his works—a face at 
once dark and delicate, the Italian cast of features 
moulded with the softness and childishness of Eng- 
lish beauty some half a century ago; but I have 
never seen the ideal so completely worked out by 
the master. The face may best be described as one 
of the softest and purest of Stothard’s conceptions, 
executed with all the strength of Tintoret. The 
other women are all made inferior to this one, but 
there are beautiful profiles and bendings of breasts 
and necks along the whole line. The men are all 
subordinate, though there are interesting portraits 
among them ; perhaps the only fault of the picture 
being that the faces are a little too conspicuous, seen 
like balls of light among the crowd of minor figures 
which fill the background of the picture. The tone 
of the whole is sober and majestic in the highest 
de ; the dresses are all broad masses of colour, 
ont tn only parts of the picture which lay claim 
to the expression of wealth and splendour are the 
head-dresses of the women. In this respect the 
conception differs widely from that of Veronese, and 
approaches more nearly to the probabletruth. Still 
the marriage is not an unimportant one; an im- 
mense crowd, filling the background, forming superbly 
rich mosaic of colour against the distant sky. 
Taken as a whole, the — is perhaps the most 
perfect example which human Art has produced of 
the utmost possible force and sharpness of shadow, 
united with richness of local colour. In all the 
other works of Tintoret, and much more of other 
colourists, either the light and shade, or the local 
colour, is predominant ; in the one case, the picture 
has a tendency to look as if painted by candle-light, 
in the other it becomes daringly conventional, and 
approaches the conditions of glass-painting. This 
picture unites colour as rich as Titian’s, with light 
and shade as forcible as Rembrandt’s, and far more 
decisive.”* 

After reading the above, you will be glad to 
know that the next to follow, a Crucifixion in the 
Church of San Cassano, will be treated by the 
same hand. “It is among the finest in —. 
says the authority we quote, “and is one of t 
by Tintoret, all in the Church of San Cassano, a 





® Stones of Venice, vol. iil. p. 354, ef seg. 





building not otherwise remarkable.” After express- 
ing his satisfaction at the care with which this 
picture has been preserved to us, declaring it to be 
“in a better state than most pictures in galleries,” 
and remarking that the light, though uot bright, 
permits all such parts as are seen at all to be seen 
well, the writer, having mentioned “the new and 
strange treatment of the subject,” proceeds to say, 
“Tt seems to have been painted more for the artist's 
own delight,”—what a promise is in those words! 
nor is any part of their import unfulfilled,—* for 
the artist’s own delight, than with any laboured 
attempt at composition: the horizon is so low that 
the spectator must fancy himself lying at full 
length on the grass, or rather among the brambles 
and luxuriant weeds, of which the foreground is 
entirely composed; among these the seamless robe 


| of Christ has fallen at the foot of the cross, the ram- 


bling briars and wild grassee thrown here and there 
over its folds of rich but pale crimson. Behind 
them, and seen through them, the heads of a troo 
of Roman soldiers are raised against the sky ; an 
above these, their spears and halberds form a thin 
forest against the horizontal clouds. The three 
crosses are put on the extreme right of the pictare, 
and its centre is occupied by the executioners, one 
of whom, standing on a ladder, receives from the 
other at once the sponge and the tablet with the 
letters I, N. R. I. The Madonna and St. John are 
on the extreme left,—superbly painted, like all the 
rest, but quite subordinate. a = y the whole 
mind of the painter seems to have been set upon 
making the princi accessory, and the accesso- 
ries principal. We look first at the grass, and 
then at the scarlet robe, and then at the clump of 
spears, and then at the sky, and last of all at the 
cross. Asa piece of colour, the picture is notable 
for its extreme modesty, There is not a single 
very full or bright tint in any part, and yet the 
colour is delighted in throughout ; not the slightest 
touch of it but is delicious. It is worth notice also, 
and especially, because this picture being in a fresh 
state we are sure of our fact, that, like nearly all 
other great colourists, Tintoret was afraid of 
light green in his vegetation. He often uses dark- 
blue greens in his shadowed trees, but here, where 
the grass is in full light, it is all painted with va- 
rious hues of sober brown, more especially where 
it crosses the crimson robe. The handling of the 
whole is in his noblest manner, and 1 consider the 
picture generally quite beyond all price.” * 

Very powerful is the temptation here to repeat 
what our author has remarked of the “‘ Massacre 
of the Innocents,” and the “ Flight into Egypt,” 
and greatly will he profit who shall turn to that 
passage which we mark for his guidance ;+ but our 
space would fail us: we are the slaves of “ Cir- 
cumstance,” so well called that “unspiritual god,” 
and must remain within the narrow limits pre- _ 
scribed. Of “The Last J ent,” the poor re- 
mains of which are in the Church of Santa Maria 
dell’ Orto, our author, after alluding to the treat- 
ment of the same subject by Giotto, Orcagna, Fra 
Angelico, and other masters, proceeds to say :— 
“ By Tintoret only has this unimaginable event 
been grappled with in its verity ; uot typical nor 
8 mbelically, but as they may see it who not 
sleep, but be changed. Only one traditional cir- 
cumstance he has received, with Dante and Michael 
Angelo—the boat of the condemned ; but the impe- 
tuosity of his mind bursts out even in the adoption 
of this image; he has not stopped at the scowlin 
ferryman of the one, nor at the sweeping blow an 
demon dragging of the other, but, seized, Hylas- 
like, by the limbs, and tearing up the earth in 
his agony, the victim is dashed into his destruction ; 
nor is it the sluggish Lethe, nor the lake that 
bears the cursed vessel, but the oceans of the earth, 
and the waters of the firmament gathered into one 
white ghastly cataract; the river of the wrath of 
God, roaring down into the gulf where the world 
has melted with its fervent heat, choked with the 
ruins of nations, and the limbs of its corpses tossed 
out of its whirling, like water-wheels, Bat-like, out 
of the holes, and caverns, and shadows of the earth, 
the bones gather, and the clay-heaps heave, rattling 
and adhering into half-kneaded anatomies, that 
crawl, and startle, and struggle up among the 





* Ruskin, uf supra, p. 280, et seq. 
+ Modern Painters, vol. ii., part lil., see. I1., pps 172, 173.~ 
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trid weeds, with the clay clinging to their clothes, 
a their heavy panagen & yy the earth darkness, 
yet, like his of old who went bis way, unseeing, to 
the Siloam Pool, shaking off, one by one, the 
dreams of the prison-house, hardly hearing the 
elan of the trumpets of the armies of God; 
blin yet more, as they awake, by the white 
light of the new heaven, until the great vortex of 
the four winds bears up their bodies to the judg- 
ment-seat: the Firmament is all full of them—a 
very dust of human souls, that drifts, and floats, 
and falls into the interminable, inevitable light ; 
the bright clouds are darkened with them as with 
thick snow, currents of atom-life in the arteries of 
heaven, now soaring up slowly, and higher and 
higher still, till the eye and the thought can follow 
no further, borne up, wingless, by their inward 
faith, and by the angel powers invisible, now hurled 
in countless drifts of Gener before the breath of 
their condemnation.” * 

Now, if there be any one of our students who 
has not read these suggestive descriptions in the 
pages of the anthor, he will feel obliged to the present 
transcriber—for that it is in those words, and not 
in any less instructive and thought-inspiring, that 
our account of the lost treasure in question is given. 
Lost, because unhappily the picture is so cruelly 
injured that “unless the traveller be one accustomed 
to decipher the thoughts in a picture patiently, he 
need not hope to derive any pleasure from it.” 
“ Yet no pictures,” says our author in another place, 
where “the Worship of the Golden Calf,” is joined 
in ‘his lamentation over the neglect suffered by the 
paintings in the Church of Sta. Maria dell’ Orto, 
“no pictures will better reward a resolute study.” 
And this is true, without doubt, of the one picture 
as of the other ; but in respect to the “ Golden Calf,” 
the present writer, discouraged by a first attempt, 
did not make a second, and was impressed chiefly 
by the conviction that the dampness of the place 
must eventually destroy that painting utterly! There 
is a “Martyrdom of St. Agnes,” with a “ Presentation 
of the Virgin in the Temple,” also in this church ; 
the latter, as our author informs ns, has recently 
suffered renovation.t 

In the Academy of the Fine Arts (Accademia delle 


painted,as were others fromthe life and works of that 
saint, for the Scuola di San Marco, and described by 
Vasari as follows :—‘‘ Nella Scuola di San Marco da 
San Giovanni e Polo, sono quattro storie grandi, in 
una delle quali ¢ San Marco, che, apparendo in aria, 
libera un suo divoto da molti tormenti che se gli 
veggiono apparecchiati con diversi ferri da tor- 
mentare, i quali rompendosi, non gli poté mai ado- 
perare il manigoldo contra — divoto; ed in 
questa é copia di figure, di scorti, d’armadure, 
casamenti, ritratti, ed altre cose simili, che rendono 
molto ornata quell’ opera.”’t 

A picture representing Cain slaying his brother 
Abel is also among the treasures of the Venetian 
Academy. Painted by Tintoretto for the Church of 
the Servites—that building now a rnin to weep 
oter, so beautiful are its few poor relics in their 
sorrowful decay—the picture once formed part of 
a larger work, the uppermost portion, as described 
by Italian writers, comprising figures of the saiuts 
Philip and Augustin. These last were painted on 
one of the doors closing an organ, and on the oppo- 
site fold was an Annunciation, now very probably 
the boast of some distant gallery ; but the writer 
has not been able to ascertain its fate with certainty, 
and this is no place for the accumulation of mere 
conjectures; nor can we add more respecting the 
works of Tintoretto in the Venetian Academy, save 
only the recommendation that ample time be re- 
served for the study of these paintings by any stu- 





° ates Fetaten, vel. il. pp. 174, 175, 
, “ rm nters,” vol. il, . 173—175; 
also “ Stones of Venice,” vol. iii, pp. an 318. ne 
} See “ Opere di Giorgio Vasari,” Ed. Flor, 1823, vol. iv. 
p. 467, The version following is taken from Mrs. Foster's 
* Translation of Vasari's Works:"—“In the Scuola of 
ay —_ = “oy 88. Giovanni ¢ Paolo, are 
‘our large pictures by ntoretto; the first exhibits 
St. Mark appearing in the air, and delivering a man who 
was his votary from grievous torments, which an execu- 
tioner is preparing for him, but the irons break short in his 
» and cannot be made to act against the pious votary. 
In this picture there is a great number of res, and much 
able foreshortening, with numerous portraits from the life. 
bulidings, armour, and other objects of various kinds, 
making the work one of much interest.” See Lives of 


dent whose good genius may be preparing for him | 
the high privilege of long hours therein. 
By the Ducal Palace we must pass all but in | 
silence, yet not regardless, Who that loves Venice— 
and this comprises all who know her thoroughly—but 
must feel his heart leap at the remembrance of all 
that he has here luxuriated in, or grieved over, as the 
case may be—for where have neglect and decay more 
to answer for than here? In this building is that 
“ Paradise” for which what some call a sketch, but 
what French critics affirm to be an independent 
work, is to be found in the Louvre, as we have said 
above. A picture of vast dimensions, occupying one 
end of the great council-chamber, it contains “ not 
less than 500 important figures. .... . The whole 
composition is divided into concentric zones, repre- 
sented one above another, like the stories of a 
eupola, round the figures of Christ and the Ma- 
donna, at the central and highest point; both these 
figures are exceedingly dignified and beautiful.” * I 
would fain give the whole of our author’s words in 
relation to this picture, which he furthermore desig- 
nates as “on the whole, Tintoret’s chef-d’auvre,” 
and “the most precious thing Venice possesses.” 
Bat it appears to me that we shall find even more 
instruction for our particular purpose in the short 
sentence referring to a picture in the Sala dei Pre- 
gadi—* The Doge Loredano in Prayer to the Vir- 
gin,” and I give these in preference :— 
“ Sickly and pale in colour, yet a grand work; to 
be studied, however, more for the sake of seeing 
what a great man does ‘to order’ when he is wearied 
of what is required of him, than for its own merit.” 
Let the painter and his patron alike ponder this ; 
it has been said in substance, and more than once, 
by other writers, but the reminder will not be 
useless. J have beside another motive for quoting 
these words here. When our author—beyond all 
doubt the first of his day and subject, or rather 
the first of any day as regards his subject—when, 
in his wise impartiality, our author has in any 
case signified a fault, after dwelling delightedly 
on the beauties of the master in discussion, there 
are those who say, “A recantation!” Is, then, 
the above a recantation? Are the remarks that 
follow recantations of the praise just bestowed on 
Tintoretto? Certainly none who read this great and 
earnest writer, as he should be read, will ever be per- 
suaded to think so. Speaking of the “ Descent into 
Hades,” in the Church of St. Cassano, Mr. Ruskin 
says :—“‘ Much injured and little to be regretted, I 
never was more puzzled by any picture, the painting 
being throughout careless, and in some places 
utterly bad.” It is true that there is a doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether this picture be by Tintoretto 
or not, but in respect to the following no such doubt 
is intimated, yet is the expression of opinion equally 
frank and unfettered. “Saint Rocco in Glory” is 
called “one of the worst order of Tintorets; with 
appareut smoothness and finish, yet languidly 
painted.” + Of a “ Last Supper,” which, like that 
above, is in the school of St. Rocco, we have the 
following :—“A most unsatisfactory picture, I think 
about the worst I know of Tintoret’s where there 
is no appearance cf retouching.” { There is more 
to the same effect, but these must suffice for the mo- 
ment, although we might still continue, and that 
to our great profit. 
Yet would we fain implore one added grace from 
the master, at whose feet it is so good to be seated ; 
let him s us those shrieks that rend the air in 
all directions, as he holds up some hapless delin- 
quent, caught, as he will have it, flagrante delicto, 
and convicted of /ese majeste in the realms of Art. 
For, admitting the baseness to be proved,—a thing 
not in every case easy to admit, with all one’s res 
for the authority of the judge,—why will he lash the 
culprit to the bones ?—nay “syne” shake the very 
life out of him, nor release the victim from that 
ruthless grasp of his, until he cast him forth a mere 
shapeless mass, wherein those who have best loved 
and most warmly admired the form once holding 
honoured place, shall find no trace of all they had 
been wont to delight in— 
“ The very mother that him bare 
She had no? known her child.” 
The rule of Draco is not a good or wholesome 
rule, and within the gentle sway of the well-beloved 
Arts, we should deeply mourn to see it established. 


® Stones of Venice, vol. ili. p. 294. 
t Ibid., p. 338, } Ibid., loc. cit. 
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It will be said, that to what he holds to be villain 

baseness only is Mr, Ruskin thus merciless—and 
that is true; but even when “the offence is rank,” 
must the criminal be torn with beak and claws ? 
From what appears to him to be vile, Mr. Ruskin 
revolts with a loathing that finds utterance in 
phrases making one shiver with resentment, even 
while fearing that they may not be wholly inappro- 
priate. One lays down the book—one looks round 
for some good cudgel that shall defend the crea- 
ture, flagellated so cruelly; but not always—and 
this must be admitted—with very signal or encou- 
raging success, for when, having exhausted one’s 
own resentment—perhaps caught a knock or two 
on one’s own crown from said cudgel, in one’s 
own unskilful hand—one looks more ‘coolly into 
the subject, ten to one but justice is found to 
be at the base of the judgment; and even while 
weeping over the wounds inflicted, you can do 
little more than pity the victim; rarely do you see 
hope of a reversal to that decree under which he 
suffers. Mr. Ruskin has but a poor gift at doing 
things by halves—sure and why would he, your 
honour ?—but if you doubt the fact, take him some 
pretentious picture—present it in your most pre- 
tentious fashion, and you shall see. Well, you are 
satisfied? Fully! Without doubt, e¢ pour cause. 
But all nonsense apart, and deploring what we 
admit to he the unsparing severity of our author, 
never—we repeat it—never is he consciously partial 
or unfair, whether in praise or blame. Even as re- 
lates to the object of his first and best regards—that 
Master whom all agreed with him in lamenting— 
the firm resolve of the writer is ever to be just, 
though the friend in him be self-wounded by the 
words he utters ; thence, indeed, the chief cause given 
for those charges of inconsistent and contradictory 
statements occasionally made against him. 
As respects the “self-contradictions”’ affirmed to 
exist in Mr. Ruskin’s works, let him who believes 
he has found one, read again: let him turn—as is 
most needful in all works involving the discussion of 
numerous considerations, and as sometimes directed 
in the margin—to other sections of the book in hand 
—or to other works of the author, as the demand of 
the moment may require—and the cases will indeed 
be very few wherein all such seeming contradictions 
are not clearly explained, all apparently conflicting 
statements fully reconciled. At a word, the high 
attribute of justice is to be counted among those 
distinguishing this great writer; but it might be 
advantageously tempered with a somewhat larger 
exercise of mercy; and let us hope that this may at 
some future time be added to the rest. He is busy 
trouncing us now, and finds the “sins unwhipped- 
of”—the judges—too many for his present amount 
of longanimity: but let us wait awhile,—he will 
have driven some scores of them out of us some 
day, if we prove not the more hardened sinners ; 
and when that shall have been accomplished, see if 
he will not “put on his white kid gloves,” as say 
our friends across the water, to deal with all the 
rest. 

The small remainder of our space must be given 
to the “Adoration of the Magi,” by Tintoretto, 
also in the Scuola di San Rocco, and with that we 
must conclude the mere glance, which is all our 
8 permits us to take of the works of this noble 

enetian master, 

“ The most finished picture in the Scnola, except 
the ‘Crucifixion,’ and, perhaps, the most delightful of 
the whole. This work—the ‘Adoration of the Magi’ 
—nnites every source of pleasure that a picture can 
possess; the highest elevation of principal subject, 
mixed with the lowest detail of picturesque incident ; 
the dignity of the highest ranks of men, opposed to 
the simplicity of the lowest; the quietness and 
serenity of an incident in cottage life, contrasted 
with the turbulence of troops of horsemen and the 
spiritual power of angels. E i 

“The placing of the two doves as principal coo 
of light im the front of the picture, in order to 
remind the spectator of the poverty of the mother 
whose child is receiving the offerings and adoration 
of three monarchs, is one of Tintoret’s master 
touches; the whole scene, indeed, is conceived in 
his happiest manner. Nothing can be at once 
more humble and more dignified than the bearing 
of the kings: and there is a sweet reality given 
to the whole incident by the Madonna’s stoop- 

ing forward and lifting her hand in admiration 
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of the vase of gold which has been set before the 
Christ, though she does so with such gentleness and 
quietness that her dignity is not in the least injured 

by the simplicity of the action. As if to illustrate 
the means by which the Wise Men were brought from 
the East, the whole picture is nothing but a large 
star, of which the Christ is the centre; all the 
figures, and even the timbers of the roof, radiate 
from the small bright figure on which the conn- 
tenances of the flying angels are bent, the star itself, 
gleaming through the timbers above, being quite 
subordinate. The composition would almost be too 
artificial, were it not broken by the luminous dis- 
tance, where the troop of horsemen are waiting for 
the kings. These, with the dog running at fall 

speed, at once interrupt the symmetry of the lines, 
and form a point of relief from the over-concen- 
tration of all the rest of the action.” * 

Respecting that “Crucifixion,” “excepted” in the 
lines above, we have these significant words :—“ I 
must leave this picture to work its will on the spec- 
tator, for it is beyond all analysis, and above all 
praise.” We add a short passage respecting the 
“Flight into Egypt,” and some others, which we 
refused ourselves the pleasure of dwelling on above, 
partly because restricted by the close limits of our 
space, but principally in the hope of sending you, 
for your benefit, to the volume itself :—t+ 

“T should exhaust the patience of the reader,” 
says Mr. Ruskin—but then the reader will he most 
unworthy to approach the book—‘I should ex- 
haust the patience of the reader if I were to dwell 
at length on the various stupendous developments 
of the imagination of Tintoret in the Scuola di 
San Rocco alone. I would fain join awhile in that 
solemn pause of the journey into Egypt, where 
the silver boughs of the shadowy trees lace with 
their tremulous lines the alternate folds of fair cloud, 
flushed by faint crimson light, and lie across the 
streams of blue between those rosy islands, like the 
white wakes of wandering ships; or watch beside 
the sleep of the disciples among those massy leaves 
that lie so heavily on the dead of the night, beneath 
the descent of the angel of the agony, and toss fear- 
fully above the motion of the torches as the troop of 
the betrayer emerges out of the hollows of the olives; 
or wait through the hour of accusing beside the 
judgment-seat of Pilate, where all is unseen, unfelt, 
except the one figure that stands with its head 
bowed down, pale like a pillar of moonlight, half 
bathed in the glory of the godhead, half wrapt in 
the whiteness of the shroud. Of these, and all the 
other thoughts of indescribable power that are now 
fading from the walls of those neglected chambers, 
I may, perhaps, endeavour at some future time to 
preserve some image and shadow more faithfully 
than by words ; but I shall at present terminate our 
series of illustrations by reference to a work of less 
touching but more tremendous appeal—the ‘ Last 
Judgment,’ in the Church of Santa Maria dell’ 
Orto.”’t 

And of the “ Massacre of the Innocents,” hear 
only the closing words—‘“ Their shrieks ”—the 
shrieks of the mothers—“ ring in our ears till the 
marble seems rending around us; but far back, at 
the bottom of the stairs, there is something in the 
shadow like a heap of clothes. It is a woman sitting 
quiet, quite quiet, still as any stone, she looks down 
steadfastly on her dead child, laid along on the floor 
— her, and her hand is pressed softly on her 

row.” 

_ Admirable Tintoretto! many have been thy eulo- 
gists, and according to the measure of their percep- 
tions have they given thee praise, but here hast thou 
found an exponent worthy of thyself. 

To the son of the master, Domenico Robusti, high 
praise has not at any time been awarded ; but it is too 
much to call him “a miserable painter,” as is done by 
our great authority: his feebler light was eclipsed by 
the glory of that within whose sphere he moved, 
but contemporaries speak of him as a portrait- 
painter of considerable merit, and a French writer— 
one of the most upright of our day and of his 
country—refers to Domenico’s historical works with 
some approval. It is true that, comparing him 
with his father, the French author remarks, “ I) le 
suivait comme Ascagne suivait Enée, dans ]’iucendie 





* Stones of Venice, pp. 327, 328. 
+ Modern Painters, vol. fi. p. 173. 
T See p. 145. 





de Troie, non passibus equis,”—but who is it that 
does follow Tintoretto “with equal steps?” And 
further : “Il )’imite, sans |’atteindre, il lui ressem- 
ble, sans le remplacer.”* But a painter may go 
far, and happily too, without “ overtaking” Tinto- 
retto; and it is not a little to say that the son 
“resembles” such a father. That he should “ re- 
place” him is not to be expected, nor yet desired. 

The passing events of the day were those by which 
Domenico Robusti was chiefly be ye gece 
excepted. Of these the reader wi examples 
in the Ducal Palace of Venice, where there are now 
two hattle- pieces, both mentioned by Viardot,—the 
second taking of Constantinople, namely, and a naval 
victory, that obtained by the Venetians over the 
emperor, and in which Prince Otho, son of the 
latter, was made prisoner. In the Venetian Aca- 
demy there is a “Christ crowned with Thorns,” 
with two portraits of senators, by Domenico Ro- 
busti. In the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo is 
a picture representing the Aluise Moceni 
coucluding with Philip of Spain and the Pope the 
well-known treaty, of which one result was that 
“ Battle of Lepanto,” which ail will remember to 
have seen depicted ;—and on the good broad space 
in which the soul of the painter, who is no other 
than our Giorgio Vasari, delighted,—between the 
door of the Scala and that of the Sistine Chapel in 
the Sala Regia of the Vatican. 

Of Marietta, the daughter of Tintoretto, we know 
much less than could be desired, but of that little, one 
circumstance is highly significant. The disciple of 
her father in his well-beloved art, she con her- 
self for the most part to portraiture, but in that 
branch she became renowned: not only were the most 
eminent of her father’s compatriots and fellow- 
citizens ambitious of delineations by her hand, but 
she received the offer of commissions from per- 
sonages of yet higher rank, and was invited to the 
Court of Spain, first by the Emperor Maximilian, 
and then by King wey 4 II. t no temptation 
could avail to separate the devoted child from her 
beloved father, nor could Tintoretto be prevailed on 
to support the applications of those who would have 
lured her from his side. United in their lives, 
in their deaths they were not long divided. Marietta 
died when not quite thirty years old, and her father 
survived her but four years: with her the best light 
of his life was extinguished; yet is it pleasant to 
remember that in his art the glorious master not 
unfrequently found consolation, even for that irre- 
parable loss, 


—_———_—o-—— 


MR. OTTLEY’S LECTURES ON 
ART- HISTORY. 


A FEw years ago, the Manchester Exhibition of 
Art-Treasures would have been an im bility, 
and a lecture on Classic Art, intended for a pee 
audience, an absolute failure. Now the Art-Ex- 
hibition is a great fact, which, in the midst of _— 
other exciting influences, the whole ple loo 
forward to with avidity; and an Art lecture—the 
first, we believe, of a course—has been delivered 
by Mr. H. Ottley (son of the late Mr. Young Ott- 
ley, the well-known collector and author), and 
promises to become epee. Mr. —. eo 
rated his lecture with the title of “ An Hour with 
the Old Masters,’”’ at the Mary-le-bone Literary and 
Scientific Institution, on Wednesday evening, the 
4th of March, and he has since repeated it at the 
same institution, and at the Myddleton Hall, Isling- 
ton, to an increasing audience; and he is now, we 
believe, on his way to repeat it in Manchester, and 
other large towns in the manufacturing districts. 
We will glance at a few of the heads of this inter- 
esting discourse. 

The lecturer, after a brief reference to the achieve- 
ments in Art under the — Egyptiane, and 
Greece, and the conquest of Greece, which led to 
the dispersion of Art throughout the Roman empire, 
came at once to the history of the revival, which 
commenced in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, tracing the progress of improvement, and 
the discovery of resources and appliances, under the 
hands successively of Cimabue, Giotto, Ghiberti, 
Massaccio, Fra Bartolomeo, to the glorious days of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, Giurgione, Titian—a mighty galaxy, who 
crowned and closed the swelling theme of high 
poetic Art in the early part of the sixteenth century. 








* See Viardot—“ Musées d'Italie,” p. 330. Paris, 1842. 


We were thus carried over the real Pre-Raphaelite 
period, which gave occasion for some remarks from 
the lecturer upon a pseudo similar movement now 
going on amongst us. Without wishing to dis- 
parage living Art, he invited the judicious observer 
compare the works of the old masters of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries with 
those of the Pre-Raphaelite school of the present 
characteristics 


likely to lead toa similar result. A recent writer 
on Art-History had remarked, as a distinctive cha- 
———_ of ah dene aaa schools of 
is early period, that arran ir groups of 
figures so as to make complete ———-. without 
the intervention of drapery, and clothed 
them without in with the first arrange- 
ment; whilst, in later times, the drapery became 
an essential part of the composition, commanding 
attention by the nities it afforded for the 
nny | of splendour, colour, and chiaro-oscuro. The 
same fatal mistake still prevailed, and we have fre- 
quent occasion to admire a fancy cos- 
tumes, resting entirely u ir own independent 
pretensions, without a hint of fleshly influences to 
sustain them. Another striking feature in the 
artists of that was their entire lom from 
affectation and conceit; they learned and laboured 
truly to do justice to the subject in hand by the 
best means at their disposal, without indulging 
their own fancies, or attempting to show off their 
own cleverness, merely for purposes of display. The 
lecturer showed how these old Pre-Raphaelites 
been, indeed, the precursors of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael hin.self—there being scarcely a point of 
excellence seen in them but in its nature, not cer- 
tainly in d » had been already foreshadowed in 
He described, in pointed and happy terma, the dls- 

e descri nted an 
tinguishing bdo of Michael’ Rngelo, Rafteclie 
Correggio, Titian, Giorgione, and other principal 
masters; and then, after a glance at the rapid 
decline which followed them, 8 of the Bolognese 
school under the Caracci, which, with ail its errors 
of fanciful theory, did much for Art, if in this 
alcne, that it combined beauty of colour and chiaro- 
oscuro with excellence in and composition. 

he J this ae ee no sufficient 

su ute earnest purpose grand inspirin 
sentiment, which had Ganeed the earlier Art, ont 
now every day gave way more and more. Art had 
hitherto wholly employed in the cause of re- 
ligion ; now this grand unity of theme began to fail, 
and give place to mythological and fanciful sub- 
jecta, and at length to t and landscape ; 
whilst religious subjects themselves were treated in 
a fanciful manner, in which the artist often in- 
dulged his own conceits at the expense of the 
solemn interests of his theme. Then came a long, 
dull, dubious interval of misrule and humiliation. 
Art, in search of patronage and pay, was fain to 
minister to every vain taste, every weak and foolish 
taste, every depraved taste, until the very name of 
Taste became a by-word of reproach with men of 
sense and station. 

The general tendency of the lecturer's remarks was 
to show that the Fine Arts, to be great and productive, 
must be free, and by et ge a na- 

requirement ;—how that, w ilet under the 
imperial patronage of the Cwsars they ee 
hopelessly ; it was in the free republics of Venice, 
Pisa, Florence, and amongst the commercial commu- 
nities on the Rhine and in Flanders, “— revived in 
all the deur of creative power. Nor did the 
illustration of the pleasing fact end here. In our 
own country, Art, which in the midst of state 
intrigue nov; Sn S had languished to the extreme 
of dejection when dependent solely upon the 


of courtl tron now, in times of peace and 
com: prosperity found in the cotton lords of 
Manchester, the woollen lords of and the 
merchant- princes of London and Liverpool, munifi- 
cent and discriminating patrons. In America, also, 
Art was making en and noteworthy efforts 
from the spontaneous action of free intelligence. - 
He , therefore, that the dogmas of Art were 


not to be considered an exclusive mystery; that 
artist and public should both understand a common 
language; and that Art-Education, widely dif~ 
fused, would be the best promoter of Art, as of the 
civilisation of communities. 

The lecture, which lasted upwards of an hour 
and a half, was illustrated by a large number of 
copies and fine engravings after the principal 
masters ; with a very fine photograph, fully 
five feet wide, after ‘* The Last i of Lecnasde 
da Vinei, which, arrived from Milan, was lent for 
the oceasion by Messrs. Colnaghi. On the second 
night were, in addition, several original gems by 
Raffuelle, Gentile de Fabriano, Gossoli, and other 
rare masters, the property of Mr. Farrer, &o. 
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Nestor of the livin 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Tus ure of domestic subjects has excluded of 
late sy our much of the intelligence we 
have usually given relative to Foreign Art. The 
interest im ce of the incidents daily oc- 
curring in rela with the most eminent of our 
contemporary schools, require at our hands a retro- 
spective summary, especially of those matters which 
are more than mere passing subjects of Art-gossip. 
Panis.—There is in active preparation at the 
Gobelins works a series of portraits of the famous 
artiste and architects of the Renaissance, intended 
to be placed in the Salon d’ Apollon, in the Louvre. 
—Ingres, the well-known French painter, although 
eighty years of age, has executed a work entitled 
“ The Naiads,” which is the admiration of all who 
have seen it; it is even preferred, by a large circle 
of critica, to his famous Odalisque, painted many 
ears since. It has been purchased by Count 
uchatel for 23,000 francs. 
Beutin.—The photographers of Berlin are expe- 
rimenting according to the process discovered by 
uregard, of me at once in the camera por- 
traits with all the natural colour of life; the process 
is described in the Polytechnic Journal.—The King 
of Prussia has commissioned V. Klaber to paint the 
mythol subject, *‘ Perseus and Andromeda.” 
The work is in p and promises to equal the 
best productions of this painter, who has achieved 
a celebrity in this class of subject. His ‘* Cupid 
and Psyche”’ is now in the hands of Seidel, to be 
engraved as a plate for the Art-Union of 1859. 
—The landscape-painter Eduard Pape has won 
for himself honour and distinction by his picture 
of the “Bernese Alps.” This artist feels deep! 
the grandeur of Alpine nature, and invests it wi 
a charm peculiar to the magnificent features of 
such scenes.—Hildebrandt’s last picture, ‘ Even- 
ing,” which is enriched by the warm glow of his 
es colour, has been purchased by the Russian 
unt Tischkiewitach, for Friederichs d’or. The 
same nobleman, with a view to the formation of a 
gallery of modern Art, has effected muny other pur- 
chases, and is now in Paris in search of eligible works. 
—Two +4" of surpassing merit are in pro- 
gress by Max Schmidt, the subject of the larger 
represents a harvest in the Campagna of .Rome, 
with extremely picturesque figures of Appenine 
neatherds, who with their oxen are come to as- 
sist in the harvest—in the distance are seen the 
broken arches of an aqueduct. The subject of the 
smaller is a passage of simple landscape material 
from Dessau.—Schrader, the historical painter, is 
engaged upon a religious picture—in this there is 
nothing anomalous; but as another instance of the 
versatility of talent, in which there is some ano- 
maly, Karl Steffech, the horse-painter, is engaged 
on an altar-piece for the Protestant church in 


Karlsbad, the subject of which is the “ Ascent of 


the Saviour to Heaven.” 

Brvssexis.—The King of Holland has named Schel- 
fhout, the landscape-painter, a commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Oak. This aged artist—the 
school of the landsca 

interes of the Netherlands—received from his 

ther artists on the occasion of his last birth- 
ay, a congratulatory address written upon vellum. 

Municu.—The Rubens Festival, recently held 
in Munich, was distinguished by some novel fea- 
tures in ite preparation. When the committee 
met to consider the different propositions for . 
ing out the entertainment, the sketches of Lembke 
were unanimously adopted. The various: depart- 
ments were thus determined: the background— 
a View of Antwerp—was executed by the archi- 
tectural painter, Schwendy, from Berlin; to Kirch- 
ner, also a painter of architecture, were assigned 
the trees and foliage. Another portion was exe- 
cuted | the genre-painter Seitz, and the decora- 
tions fell to Lembke, consisting of angels, garlands, 
&c., &c.; and thus the whole was accomplished by 
divided labour. The costumes for the men were 
designed by Petzl and Martin, and those for the 
ladies by berg. — The sculptors Brugger and 
Widemann, to whom has been confided at Munich 
the execution of a monument in honour of King 
Ludwig, 5 | od apenas os Fa that it 
was ins n ‘ore his departure for 
Rome.—The Academy of Munich was ‘established 
in the year 1808, therefore, next year there will be 
held in that city a jubilee in celebration of the 
fiftieth year of its existence, on which occasion will 
be got up a general exhibition of all the works 
which have been effected under the auspices of this 
aaceng. sooo every branch of Art will be 


n . 
Dassoen.—Oa the occasion of the finishing of 


Rietschel’s the Goethe and Schiller 
monument, a festival was held here in honour of the 





séulptor. The room in which the guests and con- 
tributors were entertained, was, by means of floral 
decoration, turned into the semblance of a garden. 
After the health of the King had been drunk, the 
artist Lichtenberger rose and announced in verse 
the object of the assembly. At the conclusion of 
his address a transparency was instantaneously 
exposed, representing the Schiller and Goethe monu- 
ment, and rowers figures was placed the bust 
of Rietschel, in euch wise that the wreath which 
they held was suspended over the head of the 
oniitee—o very elegant compliment, that was at 
once acknowledged by those present, who rivalled 
each other in their congratulations of the sculptor. 
The health of Rietschel was proposed by Julius 
Hiibner in a copy of verses, in which he animad- 
verted severely on the taite and feeling of those 
who devoted themselves more to the study of cos- 
tumes and draperies than expression.—Overbeck 
is now in Rome, and the oo has visited his studio 
to inspect his new work, ‘“‘The Saviour communi- 
wee | to future Evangelists the Secrets of the 
rinity.”’ 

Uia.—An ancient mural painting has. lately been 
discovered at Ulm, which has apparently been ex- 
ecuted in water-colour on the dry wall. . It has not 
suffered ‘materially, the colours having changed but 
little ; the work, therefore, may be regarded as a fa- 
vourable example of its a The subject is the 
interment of a saint, and the composition consis‘s of 
four figures. The y lies upon a white cloth, 
and three angels are about to raise it, as if with the 
intention of bearing it for interment to a tomb high in 
a neighbouring mountain-side. The saint—a woman 
—wears a red robe, and on the head a golden crown, 
and over and partly behind this appears a nimbus 
with a broad gold border, the inner breadth of which 
: filled up with - + the om colour a 

rapery. e ange ve a white drapery falling 
in ample folds to the feet, and pointed wings 
widely exténded. The angel on the other side of 
the ~s already rising on the wing, supports 
the head with the right hand, and with the left 
points upwards to the tomb egy as it were, in 
a cloud,. The second angel that holds the sheet at 
the feet of the body is standing, and the third is 
still kneeling. The style of Art is distinctly that 
of the end of the fifteenth century, having been 
whitened over at the time of the Reformation. 
There is below the picture a legend, but ‘it is so 
defaced as to be entirely illegible. From another 
source, and after extended research, the picture is 
discovered to represent the death of St. Katherine 
of Alexandria. This discovery is of some import- 
ance to the history of Suabian Art.—At Cologne 
the contributions for the last year to the fund for 
the restoration of the cathedral amounted to 42,000 
thalers, an increase upon the receipts of the preced- 
ing year of 11,230 thalers, and approaching the 
sum collected in 1845—the largest amount which 
has yet been received. 

Daxrmstapt.—The erection of the Luther column 
at Darmstadt, the town in which the great German 
reformer appeared before Charles V. and the council 
of the empire, progresses slowly, but surely. Im- 
portant contributions continue to be received, 60 that 
it is hoped that a memorial so purely national will 
soon be brought to a happy conclusion. 

Dantzic.—The Dantzic society for the pre- 
servation of antiquities have lately worthily ex- 
erted themselves in the restoration of many inter- 
esting and valuable relics. The well-known picture 
restorer, Stiibbe, of Berlin, has been summoned to 
Dantzic, in order to restore and examine a work 
attributed to Hans Memling; and Xeller, the re- 
storer to the Museum, has been invited to assist. 
Of this opportunity advantage will be taken for the 
restoration of the altar-piece in the Church of 
St. Mary, which will be effected at the expense of 
the ayewians of Dantzic. 

ANOVER.—Frederick Kaulbach, who has been 
some time occupied in painting portraits of the 
royal family of Hanover, has received from the 
King the appointment of portrait-painter to the 
court. 

Saxn-Werman.—It is stated that the Grand- 
duke of e-Weimar has it in contemplation to 
assemble within the walls of a new Museum the 
various artistic collections which at present have a 
separate existence throughout his capital ; and that 
the building of this Museum will be commenced as 
soon as the restoration of the Wartburg, on which 
he is at present engaged, shall have been completed. 
—At Weimar another ~—— in honour of the 
greatest litterateurs of Germany, is in pro ; 
that commemorative of Goethe, Schiller, and Wie- 
land. The sum of 7500 thalers has been collected 
for this work, and the King of Bavaria has pre- 
sented the metal; but there is yet a deficit of 600 
thalers, the estimated cost of the casting and pedestal. 
It is proposed to inaugurate the monument on the 
3rd of September, in the current year. 





BOADICKEA. 


FROM THE GROUP BY J. THOMAS. 


THE early history of England, like that of all other 
countries of ancient date, is so shrouded in obscurity 
that we are only able to take hold of a fragment 
here and there as something real and tangible. We 
are indebted to the Roman historian Tacitus for the 
little that is told of Boadicea, the widowed wife of 
Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, or those early Britons 
who inhabited the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
While Suetonius, the Roman commander in Britain, 
was absent in the Isle of Anglesea on a military ex- 
pedition, Catus, the collector of the revenues, was 
guilty of great excesses among the natives of the 
eastern part of Britain: his cruelty in causing Poa- 
dicea to be scourged, and her two daughters to suffer 
the grossest indignities, roused the indignation of 
her subjects and of their neighbours, the Trinobantes, 
the inhabitants of Middlesex and Essex. They flew 
to arms, attacked the Romans and their allies 
within their territories, of whom 70,000 were slain, 
and compelled Catus to flee into Gaul. Suetonius, 
on hearing of the revolt, hastened back with his 
army, and, posting his troops in a narrow pass, 
where the hosts of undisciplined savages were unable 
to avail themselves of their numerical superiority, 
completely defeated them, and their gallant leader, 
icea, who, in a chariot with her two daughters, 
went from tribe to tribe exhorting them to fight 
bravely and revenge her wrongs and their own. 
This occurred a.p. 61. 
“ a is a pane < = on the sea; 
0 wa e . 

O'er conquered ‘Gaul he’ wiidly pnw ay a ue . 

Gloats o'er the dying, and devours the dead. 

Victorious legions, by the Cesar led, 

Cleave the rough wave to Britain's hostile shore : 

With bloody strife the furrowed sands are red, 


The white cliffs echo back the battle's roar. 
Rouse, Boadicea, arm !—the foe is at thy door. 


She comes—her chariot glistens from afar ; 
Half-maddened coursers drag its ponderous wheels : 
Revenge and fury guide the whirling car, 
Upon whose track he famished wolf-dog steals.” 

+. * 


Rapin, the French historian, who wrote the earliest 
complete history of England down to the death of 
Charles I., says that Boadicea closed her address to 
her countrymen on the occasion referred to with the 
following words: “It is much better to fall honour- 
ably in defence of liberty, than be again exposed to 
the outrages of the Romans.” 

This is the subject, and the point of time in the 
narrative which Mr. Thomas has chosen for illus- 
tration, and it is one well adapted to the require- 
ments of sculpture, where vigorous action and ener- 
getic expression are intended to be made the chief 
characteristics of the work; but there are others 
that can scarcely be deemed subordinate to them— 
a deeply-seated sense of wrongs inflicted, and the 
desire to avenge them. The introduction of the 
three figures has also afforded the sculptor scope for 
pourtraying as many varieties of female beauty—the 
perfect form and mature features of the mother, in 
contrast with the slight figures and expanding love- 
liness of her daughters. Mr. Thomas has assumed, 
as he had a right to do in the absence of contrary 
evidence, that the queen of the Iceni and her daugh- 
ters were cast in nature’s fairest mould, though Cesar 
says the men painted their bodies blue, to terrify their 
enemies. 

The principal figure in the group is, of course, 
Boadicea, standing with her arm uplifted towards 
heaven, as if in the act of invoking its vengeance on 
the oppressors ; the left hand grasps nervously a por- 
tion of her robe: the countenance and attitude are 
expressive of powerfully excited feelings ; the Roman 
shield and sword she has trampled under her feet. 
In the young female to her right we seem to per- 
ceive one who echoes the mother’s prayer; in the 
other, her younger sister, one who has resigned her- 
self to whatever fate may befall her. The compo- 
sition as a whole, no less than in its several parts, 
is poetical and beautiful. 

Mr. Thomas, it may not be known to many of 
our readers, is the artist who has so successfully 
carried out the various ornamental sculptures that 
adorn the exterior of the new Houses of Parliameut. 
His “ Boadicea” is the property of Sir M. Peto, 
who, having seen the model, commissioned the 
sculptor to execute it in marble. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part V, 


LTHOUGH, no doubt, much was gained to religion and 
liberty by the- py ae of monasteries, and we may 

. rejoice that we no longer hear in our “ schools” 

* The harsh jargon of contentious monks,” 


something was surely lost of intellectual supre- 
macy. Osney shared the fate of so many wealthy 
establishments which the cupidity, and not the 
piety, of Henry VIII. pots, him to suppress. 
Although the friaries and the lesser monasteries 
were destroyed by law, the more powerful establish- 
my ments were ruined by “surrender.” By threats, 
ae ( : cajolery, or bribery, the abbacies came into the 
>, king’s hands, or under his control. Untractable 
‘et_) abbots were summarily disposed of by easily-sustained charges of high- 

- treason, and the monks were “sent adrift to dig, or beg, or starve.” 
Osney revived somewhat in the days of Queen Mary, masses were 
again chanted within its walls; but during the Commonwealth its 
ruin was ——— and of its remains there is now nothing but the 
site, which the Thames waters as freely and abundantly as it did 
three centuries ago. 

In the still recesses of the river we found that queen of water-nymphs, the 
White Water-Lily (Nymphea alba) in the greatest Juxuriance, both in number 
and in the extraordinary size of the flowers and leaves; on dragging some of 
these into the boat we found that the stems were from eight to ten feet in 
length, and the leaves were of immense breadth; the flowers also were 
unusually developed, and some specimens were suffused with a blush of roseate 
tint that contrasted delightfully with the rich green of the calyx and leaves. It 









THE WATER-LILY. 


is in our aquatic flora, certainly, that we can vie with the richness of tropical 
regions ; and we should wish to see our ornamental waters better stocked with 
these native beauties than, with few exceptions, is the case. What more lovely 
decoration could a small piece of water receive than a group of water-lilies, 
white and yellow, the elegant Frog-bit, and the princely Flowering-rush, with 
its crown of purple and white blossoms, with a number of other charming 
plants either growing in the water or fringing its edge? 

On the current which runs to the left are the few indications which still exist 
to point out the locality of another abbey—that of Rewley. Rew1iey Ansey, 
“ sometime seated within pleasant groves, aud environed within clear streams,” 
with its twenty-one elin-trees, and a tree by itself, to represent the abbot and 





GATE OF REWLLY ABBEY. 


the number of its monks, was situated on this branch of the river; its 
former splendour is, however, indicated only by a doorway, and a wall which 
now incloses part of the North Western Railway. 

The left stream is the course that is most picturesque; but there is no 








_Mrs. Loyd for every service, meek and useless as she t 


| young turkeys “cut” their red 


exit, as the current is arrested to turn the mill. which still works there, 
where, by itself and its predecessors, it has worked since the castle first reared 
its strong and stately towers and battlements by the river’s side; indeed, 
there is evidence that the miller had precedence of the chatelain. We pass 
under a new railway bridge, close to the entrance to the Oxford and Coventry 
Canal; and, at the entrance to the city on this side, as we near one of the 
most ancient of its bridges—Hithe or Hythe Bridge—we observe a small 
cluster of rude and primitive houses, the small dwellings of a race of fishermen, 
who have followed that calling from father to son in unbroken succession 
for several hundred years. 

It was in this neighbourhood we heard an anecdote, to listen to which we ask 
the reader a brief delay “ en route.” 

Years many and long Pe before “ cemeteries,” with their cold marble 
monuments, and hard-h catacombs, their vaults, and gravelled walks, 
and slender trees—rational, and well-ordered, and necessary 
become a natural feature in our English landscape ; the vi ehurch-yard was 
and is a sanctuary—however neglected, however overcrowded, it is sanctified to 
us by that strong English bond, “old association :” it has formed for centuries 
the link between the living and the dead—the present and the past. The church 
has been py . modern innovation, of a most imposing and attractive 
ceremony, which the law of man has changed from a religious compact to a civil 
contract—thus breaking with a rude and coarse hand a tie that was hitherto so 
sacred ; but the old English church-yard is still with us, and still bears the hal- 
lowed fruitage of abundant memories: it is one of the evidences of the 


“ Immortality that stirs within us,” 


this craving to perpetuate the remembrance of what was dearly loved in life. 
The sentiment is as strong in the lowly, when they mark a resting-place by a 
simple head-stone, as in the rich when they erect the costly cenotaph, This 


“ Keeping the memory green in our souls,” 


is one of the dearest of all hopes and all duties, and the humblest natures cling 
to it as closely as do the highest. 

Within sight of our noble river, some ten years ago, a man named Jabez 
Lloyd, was considered as treading the path to independence; he was grow- 
ing from a village carpenter into a boat-builder. He was a courteous, frank, 
and kindly fellow, becoming famous for launching those canoes in which 
“Oxford men” skim the surface of the Thames. Jabez was married to a 
meek, dove-eyed little woman—one of those who continue to work on silently 
through the world, attracting very little attention while they are with us, but 
if laid up by illness, or called home by death, leave a blank which, because we 
find it impossible to fill up, we know how well it must have been filled. 
In this instance, however, it was not the meek little creature—never happy 
but in the sunshine of her husband’s presence—who was taken, but ho 
strong-handed Jabez; he was trying one of those painted skimmers of the 
Thames, and had just got free of the reeds and weeds and rushes that weave 
a leafy barrier at a particular bend of the river, when, leaning incautiously a 
little on one side to extricate his oar from the —_ fibres of some water- 
plants, he went over, right into a bed of lilies, and was drowned before he 
could be extricated from the meshes of the golden-chaliced flowers and their 
broad leaves. Jabez left absolutely nothing, or “less than nothing,” to his 
widow. After the sale of spars, and paint, and fishing-tackle, and household 
goods, there was barely enough to pay the funeral expenses, and to purchase 
uupretending mouruing. And in the overwhelming and miserable loneliness 
of her first widowhood, the little creature was forced to think of what she 
should, or could, do, to keep from out the workhouse. She was quite uneducated ; 
he married her when she was but sixteen, just learning to be a dressmaker. 
What could she do? She could sew, and attend to a cottage home; she could 
be a farm servant—that little delicate pet of a woman, whom the great boat- 
man cherished and watched over, and tended as if she was his one darling 
child—poor Mrs. Lloyd a farm servant! She tried it. She hired herself out 
at three shillings a week at the farm,—you can see the ricks and trees of 
that large farmhouse from where we stood,—and the farmer's wife—a great 
glory of a woman, as far as size and good-nature goes—trained her voice to 
speak gently, and abandoned altogether the tone of an ill-used woman she was 
wont to assume when addressing her domestics, saying, ‘Thank ~ fe 
t it, which th. 


as are—can 


poor little woman rendered. She washed and ironed, and took most — 
care of the poultry; chickens grew rapidly under her superintendence, 
heads—as children do their teeth some- 
times—with very little difficulty. She worked too at her needle. She did 
all she could; but she was so neat and exact, so fond of doing everything 
she knew how to do in the best manner, that the farmer’s wife considered 
her “slow.” She preferred her “helps” to be quick and slatternly; she 
could not bear them to be slow. little widow felt this, but what 
could she do more than she did? and despite the sympathy of the farmer's 
wife, her quick temper overcame her humanity, and she gave the widow 
warning. Just at this time the curate of the village wanted a housekeeper, 
and with a belief in her being quite unfit for such a post, Mrs. Lloyd still felt 
it a duty to “try ;” and so, with a trembling hand, she raised the garden 
latch, and presented herself as a candidate. The curate, besides being the 
earnest, hard-working minister so suited to a conntry parish, was just the 
person to inspire poets with a subject, and young ladies with the cuthusiasm 
which leads to the manufacture and tation of pen-wipers, Ly pe and 
footstools ; he was and thin, with a clear soft voice, and truthful 
eyes! Well, he Mrs. Lioyd that he was too poor, he feared, to offer her 
sufficient remuneration: he could not afford to pay a servant. And 
d assured him she was not a good servant, and if he would try her, 
very moderate wages wonld be more than she deserved : indeed, she feared she 
was hardly worth wages, but she had something to do before she died, and she 
could not be happy until it was done, Accordingly that evening she brought 


Mrs. 
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a bundle, aud the clerk carried her box. She was installed in the smallest of all 
kitchens, and had even a smaller bedroom ; but there was room on the white 
wall for a portrait of her husband, which some Oxford youth had — and 
though a dreadful daub, it was a likeness. Before ¢hat she knelt, an before that 
she prayed ; and at the end of the week the curate thought—such wag the peace, 
and comfort, and quiet, and neatness of his cottage—that he must be entertaining 
an angel unawares. The curate had £80 a year, and the rector, who had £800, 
cautioned him, when he first came, in a fatherly sort of way, not to be extravagant. 
The advice was very good, and the young man profited by it, for he kept out of 
debt, and often sent his sister, who was a governess, small sums in postage stamps. 
All he could pay the little widow was about two and sixpence a week, and she 
had to find her tea and sugar and “beer” out of that. Do not pity her! She was 
bright and cheerful; she could do very well without sugar, and as her master 
could not afford “beer,” surely she was better without it. She was her own 
mistress—never found fault with; her black dresses (she had two) wore to a 
miracle, but she was forced to buy another, because she must look respectable : 
that’ took away the savings of more than six months. Bnt she went on 
saving, adding halfpence to halfpence, denying herself everything almost which 
the humblest servant considers she wants ; sitting up at night when the moon 
was at full (for she would not waste her master’s candle), making her caps 
“ do,” and ironing out her cap-strings—darning, turning, trimming, all to save 
perhaps twopence ; but she had a purpose to work out. She rarely opened the 
garden gate except to go to church or to do the small marketings. On Sunday 
evenings she indulged in the luxury of tears over her husband’s grave; and 
returning from market, she always paused at the stone-cutter’s yard, eyeing the 
tomb-stones. Once she entered timidly—she was timid in all things—and 
inquired the various prices; and the stone-cutter, when he saw her threadbare 
but neat dress, and observed the fluttering of the washed-out crape curtains on 
her’ bonnet, and noted how limp and poor she looked, wondered why she 
troubled him: but he was a kind man, and did not say so. Time wore on: 
the curate had an ever-accumulating stock of pen-wipers, slippers, and foot- 
stools; sometimes went ont to dinner, but more frequently to tea; and still 
more frequently visited the poor and the schools, and lectured, or staid at 
home ; or, as a great luxury at Midsummer, when there was not much sick- 
ness in the parish, and it was holiday time in the school, took his rod to 
wander beside the queenly river he loved so well. The rod was simply an 
excuse for loitering, though he did sometimes bring home some little fish that 
would have formed good subjects for the microscope. Time wore on, and 
some people wondered that the curate permitted his little servant to wear such 
threadbare black; but others—the majority—only saw the widow’s meek 
thankful face, and her soft hopeful eyes, and marvelled, with more reason, how 
neat and pleasant she made all things in her master’s house. How different 
are the meanings different people draw from the same readings ! 

Time again passed on, and it was now three years since the strong boat- 
builder had found his death in the Thames, when the “widow” again entered 
the stone-cutter’s yard ; she placed a slip of paper in his hand, and he read :— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JABEZ LLOYD, 
AGED TWENTY-EIGHT, BOAT-BUILDER, 
WHO WAS DROWNED IN THE SUNSHINE OF THE 247TH OF JUXE, 18——., 
AMONG THE WATER-LILIES OF THE THAMES. 
NE WAS BELOVED KY GOD AND MAN. 


She oer to a tombstone, the one upon which her heart had long been fixed. 
“ But who will pay for this?” inquired the stone-cutter. 

The little widow put the money into his hand. The man looked at her with 
astonishment, and involuntarily lifted his hat while he spoke. 

“ It is a very humble stone,” she said, “and no one can think I have taken 
a liberty in putting it up. I have worked and saved for it day and night. 
I shall be able to see it every Sunday, You will put it up at once, sir ?” 

P- God bless the woman !"’ exclaimed the stone-cutter; “I would have done 
it long ago if I had given it a thought. I loved Jabez; and as to your money, 
I'll not touch it. You shall see the stone in its place next Sunday.” 

Such a warm colour as came to the widow's cheeks—such brightness as 
flashed from the widow's eyes! and how she trembled beneath her threadbare 
drapery ! 

“You must take the money,” she said firmly ; “it must be my doing. Take 
the money, sir, or else I must go elsewhere ; only thank you for your offer—you 
meant it in kindness.” . P 

The following Sunday it sas in its place, and the stone-cutter told the story 
over and over again, interrupted occasionally by a guttural sort of sound in 
his throat. The only one who did not appreciate this woman’s offering was 
the churchwarden, who stoutly contended that the poor had no business with 
such fine feelings, and grew very red, and looked very indignantly at the tomb- 
stone. Nevertheless it excited a good deal of interest ; after evening service, 
even the little children retired from the corner of the church-yard in which it 
is placed, knowing who had a right to kneel there in solitude and silence. 

_Of Oxford Castle there remains ouly a solitary tower ; but the mound, planted 
with evergreens, still rises at its northern side. As will be seen in our en- 
graving (for the sketch we are indebted to Mr. Harvey, of Oxford), the old 
mill and its dependent dwellings are in harmony with the old walls with 
which they have been so long associated. The castle was begun by Robert 
Doyly in 1071, and finished in 1073, “to keep in order the neighbouring parts, 
especially the city of Oxford, which gave great affronts and proved trouble- 
some to King William.” It was famous from that time to the civil wars, 
when it had lost much of its strength and value, afterwards it gradually 
became a ruin, which ranks among the most interesting relics of the vene- 
rable city. 

“ Time's gradual touch 
Has mouldered into beauty many a tower, 


Which, when it frown'd with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible.” 





The old castle could tell many strange stories from its ans days, imme- 
diately following the Conquest, to the commencement of the present century, 
when this tower was the jail of the county. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
its incidents is that which relates to the Empress Maud, who, being besieged 
there by the army of King Stephen, contrived to escape thence into Abingdon. 
The river was frozen over, and, accompanied by three trusty knights, all clad 
in ghostly white, she issued from its postern gate at dead midnight, and, crossing 
the ice, passed the sentinels of the enemy unobserved. 














OXFORD CASTLE. 


We bring together, in the appended engraving, the Roacn and Dace, 
for as all Thames anglers know, they are generally found together, and 
caught with the same bait—the gentle. These fish supply the principal sport 
of the angler during the summer months—the dace being more abundant in 
June and July, and the roach in autumn; biting most freely, and being in 
best condition, in September and October. It is only the skilful angler who 
can fill his basket with these fish, althongh they abound in all parts of the 
Thames. 

The Roach (Leuciscus ruti/us) is found in nearly all English rivers, preferring, 
however, those which are comparatively slow ; and living freely in lakes, ponds, 
and pools, where the water has no egress. According to Yarrell, “the colour 
of the upper part of the head and back is dusky green, with blue reflections, 
becoming lighter on the sides, and passing into silvery white on the belly; the 
irides yellow, cheeks and gill-covers silvery white; dorsal and caudal fins pale 
brown tinged with red; pectoral fins orange red ; ventral and anal fins bright 
red; the scales are rather large, marked with consecutive and radiating lines.” 
The roach is a handsome fish, and is known at once by his bright red colour, 
and especially by the marked redness of the eye. It is frequently caught 
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THE ROACH AND DACE. 


of about six or eight inches in length, and weighing between half-a-pound and 
a pound. It is not uncommon to catch four or five dozen of that size as the 
result of a day’s sport; particularly in the neighbourhood of Marlow, where 
perhaps the largest roach are found in greatest abundance—especially during 
the autumn months, and when the water has been somewhat “coloured” by 
rain. It is rare to find a roach in the Thames weighing more than two pounds. 
Mr. Jesse speaks of one that weighed three pounds; we have ourselves caught 
one, but only one, that weighed a pound and three quarters. 

The Dace (Leuciseus vulgaris) is like the roach, gregarious—roaming and 
feeding in shoals; it is found in all parts of the Thames ; it bears a resemblance 
to the roach, except that its body is more taper and graceful, the scales are 
much smaller, and its hue is silvery without any admixture of red. It prefers 
the more rapid to the quieter current ; and, although, as we have stated, these 
fish are usually found together, the angler knows by experience where the one 
will be found more abundantly than the other. The dace seldom measures 
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than six inches in length, and rarel i . . : 
but itn by no meane uncommon for «akilfal angler to Kil twenty Gecen af | ouler side of Oxfords for theceictares Rowse and arden’ thet shin 


them in the course of a day. The dace is frequently caught with the fly, for it 
will rise freely. 

The usual mode of angling for roach and dace is, however, by “ bottom- 
fishing,” in a depth of water about six feet: the angler moors his punt 
in some well-known “pitch,” where the fish are known to congregate; it 
must be free from weed, and the current neither too rapid nor too slow. He 
fishes with a very small hook, baited with a single gentle, or it may be two 
gentles ; his bait should lie as near the ground as it can be without actually 
touching it ; his bottom line is of horse-hair, or, at all events, the lower ion 
of his line—not plaited, but single; and he soon finds that, if his strike is sharp 
and sudden, he loses both hook and fish; good hair, however, will last a whole 
day, if properly used, and be of sufficient strength to land a heavier fish than 
any roach or dace in the Thames. Many anglers prefer to fish with fine gut ; 
but no matter how fine it may be, it is never so pO mae ens asthe single hair: 
the gut will aways “ magnify” in water, and usually raises bubbles, so small as 
to be imperceptible to the human eye, but which the fish see well enough to 
have warning of danger ; the hair has not these disadvantages : in using either, 
care is taken that the colour is of a pale tint—as near as may be to the 
colour of the water. It is obvious that the angler who fishes with hair must 
be more skilful and experienced than he who trusts to gut; but we answer for 
it, that he who uses the one will be twice as successful as he who depends on 
the other. “When you fish for roach or dace,” as honest Isaak says, “ you must 
have a small hook, a quick eye, and a nimble hand.” Aud let the fly-fisher 
say what he will—and he does say a deal to lower the craft of the bottom-fisher 
—the skill required to secure sport is at least equal to that which is demanded 
by him who throws the mimic insect under a bough across a river fifty feet 
wide. The ire of the fly-fisher, however, is chiefly induced by a common 
practice of the bait-fisher, who, in order to draw the fish to his vicinage, is 
continually throwing in ground-bait—i.¢. balls composed of bread and bran 
mixed up with clay, which, dissolving and separating, attract the fish to the 
source from whence food has proceeded. It must be confessed that this practice 
does look unseemly, and goes far to justify the sneers which the more ambitious 
anglers of the Scotch and Irish lakes so frequently aim at the simple joys of those 
who are content with such pleasures as are supplied by the venerable river which 
gladdens and glorifies the great capital of the world.* 

Leaving to the left the marti island, once the site of Osney, and now 
covered with houses of a low grade, with rough gardens, inclosed by dilapidated 
walls or broken palisades, and to the right the fertile meadows around which 


- winds the ancient bed of the river, we arrive at Folly Bridge,+ but: must pre- 


viously pass through a lock, the river here having a fall of about three feet. At 
the extremity of the little island we have described, was the famous tower with 
which for centuries was associated the once dreaded, but now venerated, name 
of Friar Bacon. 

“ Friar Bacon’s Study,” which formerly stood on this bridge, ‘ near the end 
next the city,” was taken down in the year 1779; and the prophecy thus 








FRIAR BACON'S STUDY, 


failed, that “when a man more learned than he passed under it the tower would 
fall” —hence the old warning, when a youth was sent to the University, “‘ Beware 
of walking near the Friar’s Tower!” It is certain that to this tower Roger 
Bacon, a Franciscan friar (who died in 1292), used to resort at night “to take 
the altitude and distance of the stars." Popular prejudice accused him of prac- 
tising magic, and he was cited to Rome by the general of his order; but having 
cleared himself, he was sent back to England. The tower was said to have 
been built in King Stephen’s time, as “a Pharos or high watch-tower for the 
defence of the city.” 4 








* Not very long ago, roach and dace were valuable chiefly for their scales, which were 
used in the manufacture of artificial ; this trade has, however, now al 
ceased. Neither of these fish is desi le for the table, although some persons to 
be fond of them, and they may be good enough when nothing better is to be ° 

+ The bridge at which the several branches of the Thames unite was anciently called 
Grand Pont and South Bridge; it is now named Folly Bridge. 














these picturesque houses and gardens 
and alleys of the city. Into Oxford, 
however, it is not our design to enter with a view to describe it; our business 
proper is with the Thames, and sufficiently to describe the city would be to 
to the whole theme. The visitor will readily lay 

iu which it is illustrated largely and 


man 
We will only, therefore, ask the reader to “ step” with us into Oxford before 
we rejoin the river, and resume our voyage between its banks.* 

Its antiquity is as remote as that of any existing English city. The 
earlier chroniclers, in the absence of fact, had recourse to fiction; and finding 
the early history of the city depended on tradition only, gave these traditions 
a lasting form in monkish history. Of these the most amusing, but the most 
fanciful, is the work of Geoffrey of Monmouth, a monk who lived in the twelfth 
century, and whose industry and credulity were both equally remarkable. 
He declares Oxford to have been originally built one thousand and nine 
years before Christ, by Memphrii, King of the Britons, when it was called 
Caer-Memphrii, “upon the ryver Temes,” and therefore “deserves to be 
reckoned not only amongst the first and most antient cities of Britain, but of 
all — and of the world.” More correct chroniclers come to our aid, 
and we know from authentic history that the Saxons “much affected this 
city with hurt.” It was burnt by the Danes, and suffered in a hundred 
ways during the wars and civil contests that followed—from the Conquest 
to the struggles of Charles I. and his parliament. 

At the —— its citizens numbered twelve hundred. It is stated in 
Domesday Book that in OxENEFoRD “ are two hundred and forty-three houses, 
as well within as without the wall, that pay or yield geld; aud five hundred 
and twenty-two more, at least, which are so wasted and destroyed that they 
cannot pay geld.” + 

Commentators differ as to the derivation of the name. It is probable that 
Oxenford, by which it was called in early time, means neither more nor less 
than a ford for oxen; much useless controversy has been expended on this 
em which might, it would seem, be at once determined by common sense : 

mesday, the old Saxon chronicles, and the city seals,t confirm tux Forp. 
It was called Oxford probably from the king’s oxen being driven thither 
(for it was a royal demesne under the care of a bailiff) from the royal forests, 
in the summer, to pasture on the luxuriant grasses of the meadows, which 
were flooded and inaccessible to them in winter. In the time of Harold 
the walls were so ruinous that the rents of several houses were allotted for 
their repair. It is certain that it was a walled town in the time of the 
Confessor: nay, that King Alfred had set his halls infra muros Ozonia, 
and that long previously the city had both walls and gates, Of these walls 
there are poe BY interesting remains ; the best preserved being in the gardens 
of New College. The Mayor and Aldermen have an annual ceremony— 
proceeding in procession to trace these walls, and demanding the right of 
entry into any garden or house that occupies the site of any portion of them. 
The moat and trenches may be still accurately traced,§ and are generally 
clothed with ivy— 

“ To gild destruction with a smile, 
And beautify decay.” 


It is to the University, however, that Oxford mainly owes its fame ; for 
centuries it has been— 
“ That faire citie, wherein make abode 


So many learned impes, that shoote abrode, 
And with their branches spreade al! Brittany.” 


Walking through its lanes, and courts, and streets, and reminded at every turn 
of the sacredness of its history, associated with so much that is great and good 
—of learning, picty, patriotism, and true courage—the enthusiast is almost 
tempted to cast the shoes from off his feet, for the ground on which he treads 
is holy; while it is impossible for the mind least instructed or inspired to 
withhold homage, or to avoid exclaiming with the poet— 


* Ye spires of Oxford! domes and towers! 
Gardens and groves! Your presence overpowers 
The soberness of reason.” 


The High Street, from the bridge which crosses the Cherwell—the Botanic 
Gardens on the left, and the fair and honoured college, Magdalen, on the right 
—to the Carfax Church, at its extremity, is said to be the most beautiful strect 
in Europe ; and, surely, with truth, for the very inequalities of the later-built 
houses aid the picturesque; while, on either side, are the interesting and 
time-honoured structures—University College, Queen’s College, All Souls’ Col- 
lege, and the richly-adorned Church of St. Mary ; down narrow alleys, glimpses 
are caught, at brief intervals, of New College, St. Peter’s Church, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oriel College, of Corpus, also, and Brazen Nose, the Radcliffe and Bodleian 
Libraries, “the Schovls,” Lincoln College, and the great college, Christ 
Church, in St. Aldates. 


® The distance from London to Oxford by water is one hundred and sixteen miles and 
a half; by land it is fifty-two. 

+ Domesday Book is the most important and valuable monument of its kind possessed 
by any nation. It was compiled under the direction of William the Conqueror, and in 
accordance with the resolation passed at the council held in Gloucester, a.p, 1086, It 
contains a survey of all En , and minutely specifies the extent of lands in every 
county, and who they are held by. It also gives the various tenures under which they 
are held, and notes whether they are meadow, pasture, or woody districts, In some 
instances it gives the number of persons living on them, and notes if they be bond or free. 
To the historian and pher this work is invaluable; and it aids us in the darker 
times of Saxon rule, by incidentally narrating its . 

The old city seal re its an ox crossing & " 

j The Corporation — a ri - —— at an an Ra euto—com- 
mencing with crawfish sops in ale a! s nt,a in St, Street 
and ending with “ Canary wine” at the lodgings of the President of Corpus. 
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Without dating the commencement of learning in Oxford so far back as did 
Geoffrey of Moumouth—a thousand years before the commencement of the 
Christian era—we may safely believe that in the ninth century it had become 
the fountain whence issued many learned clerks, and that among the earliest 
to endow it was the king par excellence—King Alfred,* “ whose memory shall 
be always sweeter than honey.” The erection of colleges, or houses set apart 
for students, and for their special accommodation, did not, however, commence 
until the middle of the thirteenth century—studeuts having been —— 
lodged in various houses-of the town. Merton College, Balliol College, 
and University College, were founded about the same time, between the years 
1264 and 1300; Exeter College, Oriel College, Queen’s College, and New 
College, between 1314 and 1386; Lincoln College, All Souls’ College, and 
Magdalen College, between the years 1430 and 1460; Brazen Nose College, 
Corpus Christi College, and Christ Church, between the years 1507 and 1532; 
St. John’s College, ‘Trinity College, and Jesus’ College, and Wadham College, 
between the years 1555 and 1610; Pembroke College in 1620; and Worcester 
College in 1714. There are thus in Oxford nineteen Colleges, and five “ Halls,” 
which differ from the colleges oniy in some unessential forms and privileges. 
These halls are St. Alban, St. Edinund, St. Mary, New Inn Hall, and Magdalen 
Hall.t¢ 

The Bodleian Library owes its foundation to the munificence of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, by whom it was commenced at the close of the sixteenth century ; it 
has been increased by the gifts and bequests of many other benefactors, and 
also by annual grants of the University. But its principal augmentation was 
by an act of parliament, which ordains that a copy of every new book shall be 
contributed by the publisher. The library was first opened to the public on 
the 8th of November, 1602. Its managemeut is creditable to the liberality 
of the University; it is freely opened to all applicants who desire its use, and 
are properly introduced: and it has thus been made available to men of 
let*ers, not only of England, but of all other countries. 

The Radcliffe Library was founded by the eminent physician, Dr. Radcliffe, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The lovers of Art have always a special treat at Oxford: the “ University 
Galleries’’—erected by C. R. Cockerell, R.A.—contain treasures of rare interest 
and value—chiefly the drawings of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, collected 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and the gift of the widow of Sir Francis Chantrey 
of the busts and monumental figures which were the original models of the 
accomplished sculptor. This is a new building—and by no means the only 
one by which modern architecture preserves the supremacy of the city ; while, 
from time to time, “ restorations’’ are effected judiciously and liberally. Ox- 
ford to the Future will therefore be as grand and beautiful as it has been to 
the Past, 

Of the once famous Beaumont Palace, built by Henry I., nothing now 
remains; its site, however, is indicated by a new street, to which it gives a 
name. Of ancient structures—made venerable by time and holy by uses— 
Oxford has, of course, many besides her colleges; the most interesting of these 
afe the several parish churches, all of them containing venerable relics of times 
long gone by. In several of the streets, also, there are singular relics of old 
houses, But, as we have stated, to convey anything like a reasonable idea 
of the attractions of this great city would be to fill a volume of more than 
“ goodly size.” For this reason, also—because it would be impossible to do 
justice to the theme within limited space—we have given fewer illustrations 
than usual to this part of our work. The establishment of Messrs. Parker 
and Son will, however, supply all the information the tourist can need; and 
that upon every subject concerning which he will require knowledge. 


® The curious little silver penny here engraved, from the rare original in the Bodleian 
Liltary, was coined by King Alfred in the city of Oxford. The letters exhibit all that 
irregularity which characterises the 
early Saxon coinage of England, 
many of them being upside down, 
while the © looks more like an 
ornament than a letter. On one 
side is the king's name, ALFRED, 
ard above and below it the name 
of the town, spelt ORSNAFORDA, 
The other side contains the name 
of the “ moneyer,” or person who 
struck the coin. 
+ “ The University is a corporate body, ‘styled and to be styled by none other 
name than the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford.’ It is not, 
as is often supposed, a mere collection of colleges, nor do the colleges form part of the 
corporation, though its existence may be said to depend on a unionof them. The business 
of the University is carried on in the two houses of Congregation and Convocation, which 
are made up of members of the University who have obtained the degree of M.A. Theduty 
of the upper house, or Congregation, is principally to pass graces and dispensations, and 
graht degrees. The power of Convocation reaches to all the affairs of the University, though 
it can only entertain questions sent to it from the Hebdomadal Board, or heads of houses, 
who are so named from their meetings being held weekly; and its power is limited with 
regard to matters regarding the statutes of the University. Yet, while these houses are 
entrusted with such authority, their measures are subject to an absolute veto by the 
chancellor or vice-chancellor singly, and by the two proctors jointly. The chief officer of 
the University is the chancellor, who is elected for life, and holds, nominally at least, 
high powers; but, actually, these are delegated to the vice-chancellor. According to 
()xford etiquette the chancellor, after his installation, nevers enters the University, except 
when he is called upon to receive or accompany any royal visitants. The office is now an 
honorary one, and is always conferred upon some eminent nobleman who is already a 
member of the University. The resident head of the University is the vice-chancellor, 
who is chosen In rotation from the heads of houses, and holds his appointment for four 
consecutive years. He is the chief executive officer of the University, and his position is 
one of much dignity as well as importance. His immediate deputies are the two proctors, 
also officers of importance. The other University officers are the professors, and such as 
are required for carrying out its educational purposes, with those necessary for the 
enforcement of discipline, and the management of its pecuniary concerns. The chief 
‘istinetion in the members of the University is into those ‘on the foundation,’ and those 
not on the foundation ;° the former consisting of the heads of houses, or persons holding 
college fellowships or scholarships, and receiving from them a certain income: those not 
we _ foundation being, on the other hand, such as maintain themselves, while at the 

niversity, wholly at their own expense. The distinction is pointed out in the term 
applied officially to the two classes, the one being styled ‘dependent,’ the other ‘ inde- 








pendent’ members. There is no difference in their privileges. All students who 


matriculate at the University are required to belong to some college. 


Smee - — 





We have but named the several colleges and public structures which have 
made, and make, Oxford famous throughout the world; and give to it 
importance next to London, and interest second only to that of regal 
Windsor :— 

“ Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 


Of all the best thoughts of the greatest 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead.” 


The visitor who goes through and about them will have days of enjoyment, 
not alone because of “old renown” and the memories associated with every 
step he treads, but as the great intellectual hereafter of the nation. The names 
that will oceur to him are those of England’s loftiest.worthies : here, apart 
“from the bustle of resort,” they girded on their armour to battle against 
ignorance, superstition, infidelity; here, great men of the past, who best 
“ penn’d or uttered wisdom” — 


* Their spirits, troubled with tumultuous hope, 
Toil'd with futurity "— ® 


drank deep of that holy fountain which gave them strength for life. Here 
the aristocracy have their full share of glory; but here the people have just 
right to pride;—for high among the highest of their country’s benefactors 
are, and ever have been, those who “achieved greatness” unaided and alone.* 
Rare delight, and ample food for thought, will he obtain who wanders through the 
streets where Wolsey walked in triumph, and Shakspere housed in obscurity ; 
where Laud and Wesley taught; where liberty inspired Hampden; where 
Wicliff planned for his country freedom of conscience, achieved and kept; 
where was the chief battle-field of that great contest which threw from Eng- 
land an intolerable burthen ; whence the Reformation spread its light ; and 
where perished the great THREE, who, by their deaths, “lit such a candle in 
England as, by God's grace, hath never since been put out.” 

Here have gathered, fraternised, or fonght, great men—from the age of 
Alfred to the reign of Victoria: men hostile in polities, opposed in religion, 
often zealous over much, but earnest, faithful, and unflinching; however 
separated by opinion, all labouring in the great cause of human progress— 
differing only as “ one star differeth from another star in glory” — 


“their names 
In Fame’s eternal volume live for aye!” 


But chiefly the visitor will pause and ponder beside the iron cross which, in the 
middle of a causeway, marks the spot where bigotry consumed three prelates 
—Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley; and he will thence make pilgrimage to the 
‘Martyrs’ Memorial,”+ which a grateful posterity raised as a perpetual re- 
minder that by their heroic deaths they gave vigorous life to that purer 
faith, which, far above all other things—kings, principalities, and powers— 
makes England a land of liberty.t 

It is, indeed, impossible to exaggerate the claims to consideration of stately 
and learned Oxford; such is its solemn and impressive grandeur, that even in 
walking its streets laughter seems desecration, and haste unnatural. Its very 
atmosphere is a lure to study ; the “ mossy vest of time” is everywhere instruc- 
tive; the crumblings of its ancient walls tempt to thoughtful repose. Even 
the waters of the ‘Thames are calmer here than elsewhere ; while its many spires 
are closely, and in true glory, linked in happy association with the memorable 
past : ° 

“ Amid th’ august and never-dying light 


Of constellated spirits, who have gained 
A name in heaven by power of heavenly deeds.” 


Tn cloisters pale, in venerable halls, beneath stately porticoes, in silent gal- 
leries, in sombre quadrangles, by solemn altars, in neatly-trimmed gardens, 
in umbrageous walks,—the students think and work : its rare libraries, enriched 
by the wisdom of ages ; its large assemblages of Art-wonders; its vast resources 
of science,—are their daily teachers. Lessons still more valuable are taught 
by tombs and tablets in their chapel courts; by quaint windows, that let in 
“religious light ;” ‘and by statues of pious founders and canonised saints, still 
speaking from niches they have occupied for centuries, giving emphasis to 
that memorable text, more impressive here than elsewhere, commingling piety 
with loyalty,—‘“ Fear God! Honour the king!” Move where we will in this 
fair and holy city, we think and feel as of a higher and a better race than the 
world’s ordinary denizens; while 
“ The attentive mind, 


Ry this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious.” 


We must resume our course; and, making our way again to Folly Bridge, 
bid adieu to the fair city, quoting, as we enter our boat, the quaint and homely 
couplet of the old poet :— 


“ He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace, 
And healthinesse, ne‘er saw a better place.” 








* As oid Fuller quaintly says, “It is not the least part of Oxford's happiness that a 
moiety of her founders were prelates, who had an experimental knowledge of what 
belonged to the necessities and conveniences of scholars, and therefore have accommodated 
them accordingly ; principally in providing them the patronage of many good benefices, 
ae fellows of those colleges are plentifully maintained after their leaving the 

niversity.” 

+ “The “ Martyrs’ Memorial ” was erected in 1841, and stands in St. Giles’. It is the 
work of Messrs. Scott and Moffat, the statues of “‘the Great Three” having been sculp- 
tured by Weeks. It is a fine work of Art, and worthy of the city. 

t It has been ascertained that the burning took place a few yards from the spot indi 
eated by the iron cross in Broad Street. Mr. Parker, whose numerous publications 
have given to Oxford a renown akin to that which it derives from its University, has 
instituted a close research into the facts connected with this deeply-interesting subject, 
the result of which has been to demonstrate that the fire was lit immediately opposite the 





| gateway of Balliol College, over which at that time the master’s lodgings were situated. 
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RAMBLES IN ROME. 





No. IIIl.—MODERN ART IN ROME. 


Tue pontificates of Julius II. and Leo X. included 
the Augustan age of modern Art in Rome. To 

deur of conception, and a boundless liberality, 
they added an enthusiasm which ever urged onward 
the great men by whom they were snrrounded. 
Impatient of delay, or even of rest, the fiery Po 
Julius quarrelled chiefly with the pace which could 
not keep up with the velocity of his wishes. Michael 
Angelo seems to have been best fitted by nature to 
cope with this pontiff; but the gentle Raffaelle died 
under the impetuosity of Leo. The artist, fearing 
this want of patience, ran from his palazzo upon a 
sudden summons, in the full heat of the sun, and 
died immediately afterwards. His pupils carried 
out his great designs, but we miss the master-mind 
after his death. The galaxy of talent which shed a 
glory over the pontificates of these popes makes 
their rule an important era in the history of Art. 
The faded glories of the Vatican still shadow forth 
the grandeur of design and beauty of execution which 
rendered it the greatest Art-palace of the age of the 
Renaissance. 

We say these walls “ shadow forth faded glories,” 
and we say so advisedly. Perhaps no feeling can 
be more distressing to the artist, or lover of Art— 
who has made his pilgrimage to Rome for the first 
time—than the mortifying state of decay in which 
he finds some of the most celebrated works by these 
master-minds. The gloomy chambers, whose walls 
exhibit this crowd of faded figures, are the famous 
“Camera” of Raffaelle ; the open galleries around 
the court-yard of the Vatican, partially decayed by 
weather, is his “‘ Loggie.” The dim grey picture on 
the wall of the Sistine Chapel, whose general fea- 
tures are now only barely distinguishable, is “‘ The 
Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo. “ After all 
your high-raised expectations, you will walk through 
a set of cold, square, gloomy, unfurnished rooms, 
with some old, obscure, faded figures painted on the 
walls—your disappointment will have no bounds. 
But have patience—suspend your judgment—learn 
to look on them, and every fresh examination will 
reward you with the perception of new beauties, and 
a higher sense of their excellence.”* 

The ruin brought upon these noble works is 
the result of the most wanton neglect and injury. 
In 1528, when Rome was taken by assault and 
cruelly pillaged by the Constable Bourbon, the 
brutal soldiery did more mischief than the Goths in 
their earlier ravages. They lighted their fires in 
these glorious rooms, blackening Raffaelle’s frescoes, 
then fresh in their beauty, and wantonly destroyed 
many of the finest. heads he had painted. The popes 
afterwards endeavoured to repair the injury ; but the 
charmed hand was wanting, and Lanzi reads a severe 
remark made by Titian on this “ restoration ” when 
he first saw it.t Every inch of walls and roof of 
these chambers were once refulgent with the glories 
of Art. So was the Loggie; Lanzi says, “They 
who saw it after it was finished—when the lustre of 
the gilding, the brilliancy of the colours, and the 
freshness of the marbles made it resplendent with 
beauty on every side—must have been struck with 





* “ Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” 1820. This opinion 
of an amateur is still more strikingly enforced by the 
written experience of one of our greatest painters—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—who visited these works with longin 
enthusiasm. He records his first impressions thus i 
remember very well my own disappointment when I first 
visited the Vatican; bat, on confessing my feelings to a 
brother student, of whose ingenuousness I had a hi 
opinion, he acknowledged that the works of Raffaelle had the 
same effect on him; or rather, that they did not 
the effect which he -" He adds how much he felt 
mortified at not finding himself enraptured with the works 
of this great master, and declares “it was one of the most 
humiliating cireumstances that ever happened to me.” He 
naturally solves the enigma in the course of due study; 
and finds that if Raffaelle'’s works “ had really been what I 
expected, they would have contained beauties superficial 
and alluring, but by no means such as would have entitled 
them to the great reputation which they have so long and 
80 justly obtained. e excellence of his style is not on 
the surface, but lies deep, and at the first view is seen but 
mistily, It is the florid style which strikes at once, and 
captivates the eye for a time, without ever satisfying the 
—— 

twas Sebastian del Piombo who had been employed 
thus, and Titian purposely asked him who had presumptu- 
ously and ignorantly bedaubed them. Lanzi, in his Storia 
Pittorica, thus records his words :—* Che fosse quel pre- 
sumtuoso ed ignorante, che area embraitati que’ volti?” 








amazement as at a vision of Paradise.” The open 
gallery in which they are painted overlooks the dis- 
trict of the Trastavere the whole of Rome be- 
yond, the view being bounded by the Sabine Hills ; 
it is the noblest —— to be seeu of the city, 
with the d colonnade of St. Peter’s at your feet. 
Well might the old popes delight to linger in this 
lovely gallery, and inhale the pare breezes as they 
floated over the Eternal City; but Lanzi sorrowfully 
notes that “the exposure of the gallery to the in- 
clemency of the weather, had almost reduced it to 
the squalid appearance of the ancient grotesques” in 
that comparatively short period. Now the frescoes 
have, iu some places, faded altogether, many 
pieces of stucco have fallen from the walls, the 
whole has adirty and ruined look. The present 
pe has glazed the whole of the arcades ; but this is 
ike another realization of the old proverb—“ Shat- 
ting the stable after the steed is stolen.” He has 
also commenced an expensive restoration of the top- 
most story, which is certainly a most brilliant re- 
production ; but, of course, it ceases to be of the 
same interest as the original work, and it is much 
to be regretted that a loving care was not earlier 
bestowed on this renowned work. 

The “Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo is a 
still greater wreck. It also has suffered from its 
position. It occupies the entire wall of the Sistine 
Chapel, against which the altar is placed, and this 
obscures a great part of the picture. To make it 
still worse, a baldachin rises high above it, and alto- 
gether hides the central part of the lower half of 
the design. The smoke of the incense, and the chills 
and damps, as well as the general neglect of more 
than three centuries, have ruined it as a picture, and 
you can now only dimly discern the general design ; 
the figures come forth, as you study it, like ghosts 
through the foggy haze of a supernatural vision. It 
is like experiencing a dream to look upon it. 

It is in the divine pictures by Raffaelle that we 
must now seek his. master-mind. “The Trans- 
figuration,” the noblest of human works, still exists 
in purity. We need not descant on that which is 
so well known, but speak rather of his other works 
in Rome. In the Borghese Gallery is his own por- 
trait at the age of thirteen, remarkable for its purity 
aud truth, and full of the rich promiseof his after life. 
In close proximity is placed his first historical pic- 
ture, painted when he was twenty-four years of age. 
It is full of action, powerful in composition and colour, 
and as perfect in preservation as could be wished. 
On looking at such pictures, astonishment rises in 
the mind stronger than ever, that men should exist 
to “ write down” so divine a spirit ; and, cloyed with 
the beanties of pure and true Art, defend and worship 
the hideous conventioualities of pre-Raffaellitism : 
thus preferring the darkness of the middle ages 
to the “light from heaven.” 

In the bright light and clear air of Italy, pic- 
tures certainly “tell” more powerfully than in our 
dingy galleries. They evidently accord better with a 
sunny land than a foggy one. Their artists, too, 
seemed to have dipped their pencils in brighter 
tints, and had generally a gayer fancy than the 
northmen. No artist shows to more advantage 
here than Titian; his glorious allegory of “ Sa- 
cred and profane Love,” in the Palazzo Borghese, 
is a me on which the eye and mind may rest 
without satiety. There is a half-length of a noble 
female slave, richly dressed, among the small collec- 
tion of pictures in the Barberini Palace, finer than 
the Raffaelle Fornarina (a coarse picture of a coarse 
woman), or the over-praised “ Beatrice Cenci,” 
which Shelley has invested with a poetry not its own. 
Then for Titian’s power as a a look 
upon the children of Charles V. in the Corsini Gal- 
lery ; you leave them as if you were leaving living 
people, and you remember them afterwards as vividly 
as you do the persons to whom you may have been 
introduced at Rome. For such undying records of 
fleeting life can any artist be paid too highly? It 
is but a hase of immortality ! 

In visiting the Roman palaces, the stranger will 
be first astonished by their enormous size; then by 
the lavish splendour of their decoration ; and lastly 
by their desolate air. Generally constructed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the no- 
bles were very wealthy, and auxious to outstrip 
each other in display, they are now mee a 
perly tenanted. Many are let in suites of 
or for the season to wealthy travellers, The Bar- 
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only, that we see a kept up, 
po absolutely lit with gas—an tee ey fe 
recent in Rome, and so much 
of the ruling powers, that it is 
one long avenue—the Corso—all others 
in dark, dirty insecurity, two centuries 


The older 

The older palaces, the Borghese, Spada, &c., 
very striking in their interior arrangements. 
fountains in the saloons of the former are pleasant 
novelties to a stranger; but the scul 
and gilding which cover walls’ and ceiling are quite 
oppressive by their lavish design. It reminds one 
of the full-blown glories of the court of Versailles. 
Bat it is all splendour and no comfort ; you 
— on amar stucco floors, and the 
totally unprovi with fireplaces. A 
an ugly open pan of charcoal is intr 
warmth is required; generally the inhabitan 
tent themselves with a s earthen pot 
coal, which is in the lap, and the 
over it in cold weather, The alternations of 
mate are sometimes very severe in 
rally the change of temperature between 
night is violent. From the contiguity of 
tine Marshes, fevers are generated, and 
few cities more unhealthily situated. 

In wandering through the half-deserted streets 
between Ponte Rotto and the Ponte St. Angelo, 
many fine old houses will be noticed, once the 
residence of im i ‘ i i 
colonies of oat tale ae misery 
want peep forth from the dirty doors and broken 
windows of these noble old mausious; but the 
walls tell tales of better days. Many fine frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture decorate their fagades, 
and you occasionally meet with pleasing designs 
upon the fountains with which Rome is provided 

ndantly. The classic Romans first gave the in- 
habitants this suppl of pure water ; and though it 
is now more limlted, it is still a noble one for all 
purposes. Many of the large palaces have a small 
fountain at an exterior corner, always running, for 
ublic use; and there is one at the Simonetti 

‘alace very indicative of the sixteenth century, 
it represents the half-length of a man in a 
gown and cap, holding a in both hands, and 
pouring the water through the spigot-hole. With 
grander designs for fountains Rome —from 
the vast heap of sculpture at the back of the Conti 
Palace, known as the Foutana di Trevi, to the sim- 
ple and graceful Triton who blows the water 
through his shell in the Piazza Barberini. The 
first is in very questionable taste—a hage assem- 
blage of rocks, sea-gods, horses, and shells; but 
the latter is an elegant design by Bernini. 

Rome possesses specimens of the art of Bernini 
in all its phases, exhibits his gradual deterio- 
ration in style as he grew older and more man- 
nered. Thus, the group of Apollo and Daphne in 
the Villa Borghese, executed when the sculptor was 
only eighteen years of age, is a really fine work: so 
also is the Eneas and the David ; it is, indeed, in this 
one room, “the Camera di Bernini,” we see how 
great the sculptor was when young. 
see what he was in the zenith of his fame, when he 
unfortunately exercised a fatal influence on the Arts, 
we must go to 7” Peter’s; and = at te see 
of honour, see his gigantie absurdity, group 
fathers of the Church ing the bronze case 
for the chair of St. ae oe have 
vulgar figures, his conceited attitudes, his meaning- 
leas a ies, in ion, and sigh to think 
the mischief his want of taste did in his own da 
and long after it, by means of the false school 
founded. 

Canova has honours in Rome second only to 
ancients. To him one of the four pavilions in 
“Cortile di Belvidere” of the Vatican has 
assigned. It contains the Perseus, and the box 
Creugas and Damoxenus. A work more character- 
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istic of the peculiar style of this artist, is the reclin- 
ing Venus of the Borghese collection, modelled by him 
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from the sister of Napoleon ; its delicacy is almost 
carried to excess—it is the “ stippling” of scul 
ture, and, like his “Graces,” reminds us of the 
opera ballet rather than of nature. How great and 
pare he could be, let his monument to Pope Cle- 
ment XIII. in St. Peter’s testify! Nothing can 
be finer in conceptiou, or purer in execution, than 
one figure here—the Genius of Death. It is a 
graceful figure seated with torch reversed, the face 
tinged with melancholy; but it is the melancholy 
of reflection, rather than of sorrow ; the pondering 
ever mankind's inevitable doom; a melancholy 
seductive, rather than repulsive; no hideous, hope- 
less sorrow here, like the weeping children, and 
broken-down mourners over urns on ordinary 
tombs. Death is here not frightful, but hopeful. 
He is the angel of God employed in his immutable 
decrees,—the harbinger of a better world, whose 
placid holy face bespeaks the quiet and happiness 
that he brings to all who walk faithfully on earth. 
This one figure is worth a journey to Rome, and 
few minds have produced so high and holy an em- 
bodiment of pure thought and right feeling. 

The studios of modern Roman sculptors—in- 
cluding as they do many who are only Romans by 
residence—are among the most delightful visiting 
places within the whole city walls. You need no 
geremonious introductions here. You merely knock 
and enter. Around youare the workmen and their 
labours, — the living artists who cut from the 
shapeless marble-block works destined to last ages 
after the frail human hand that fashioned them has 
mouldered into its native clay. Happy men seem 
they all !—for all true lovers of Art must be happy. 
The consciousness of the appreciation of beauty is a 
joy to every mind; how much more must be the 
pleasure of giving that consciousness a tangible form 
—an enduring existence; rewarding him who made 
it, gratifying him who possesses it, and hundreds 
yet unborn who may gaze on it? Master-minds 
in various grades of life there are many; but the 
poet and the artist has the most powerful mastery 
in the witchery of his works through all ages of 
change. 

To the honour of Art and its professors in Rome 
let us close our notes with a testimony to the 
brotherhood they form. From all quarters of the 
world students flock to Rome; and here they lite- 
rally live as “a band of brothers.”” The nature of 
their studies breaks down all barriers which nation- 
ality or customs might impose elsewhere, and all 
meet on common ground, whatever their native 
country may be. An amicable cordiality seems to 
reign in men who might, in all else but Art, feel 
and act very oppositely to their compeers; but Art 
is the cement of friendship and peace: may it always 
produce “ goodwill among men |” 

, We have no statistics of the numbers of native 
and foreign artists who reside in Rome. Very many 
are foreigners, who, like our own Gibson and Penry 
Williams, live there entirely: others are students 
—birds of passage—who carry home the experience 
of months for the guidance of home-life in after 
years. They have their known resorts, and one 
famed one is the Café Greco, in the Via Condotti, 
where coffee, ices, tobacco, and general conversation 
employ their evenings, and where breakfasts of a 
simple kind are generally eaten. An artist's day is 
yassed in his studio, and if his dinner be not sent 
rom a (trattoria, he goes there. 
easily possible to mention an existence more replete 
with the elements of happiness than that of a true 
votary of Art. Removed from the turmoil of life, 
he exists only for the study of the beautiful ; and if 
bis course be chequered by the crosses which are the 
ot of all, he may console himself by knowing they 
are fewer than those that beset the more adven- 
turous in the battle of life; while his mental organi- 
sations open a field of pleasure closed to mere 
worldly men. If Rome offered no other lesson, this, 
phat teaches the amenities Art always offers to its 
devotees, whether professional or amateur, is worthy 
of all consideration. 7 


a Ye nobler Arts! as life's last lustre given, 
Gilding earth's grossness with the gloss of heaven 
Tis yours to crown complete the social plan : 
And harmonise the elements of man."® : 


F. W. Farmuotr. 


© , 
Sir M. A. Sheo's “ Rhymes on Art.” 
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THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





Tue Board of Trustees appointed to carry out the 
new parliamentary project of a National Portrait 
Collection of British Worthies, have made known 
certain of the principles by which they propose to 
bind and govern themselves in the execution of their 
trust. These principles, so far as they go,—for they 
leave questions of great and leading interest wholly 
antouched,—harmonise sufficiently well with the 
views which we have ourselves announced as neces- 
sarily underlying a successful embodiment of the 
scheme. It will be their desire, the Board say, in 
either making purchases or accepting presents, to 
look to the celebrity of the person represented 
rather than to the merit of the artist representing. 
Why, this, as we have pointed out, is of course :— 
matter of what must be called “first principle” in 
such a project. In this particular collection we 
are in search of the portraits of illustrious men, 
not of the works of illustrious portrait-painters. If 
we can have the first in the form of the last, so 
much the better; but the first is, by the terms, 
what we want, in whatever form. A portrait of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is far more to our purpose 
here than a portrait 4y Sir Joshua Reynolds. A 
likeness of some nobody by the great master would 
be a valuable addition to our present National 
Gallery; but a likeness of Sir Joshua, even by a 
nobody, would be the welcome feature in our new 
Gallery of Portraits —The trustees proceed to say, 
that they will attempt to estimate the celebrity of 
the person proposed for exhibition in this gallery, 
without any bias to political or religious party. 
Very good, so far as the expression of their intention 
goes; and we should scarcely expect any body- of 
trustees, in our day, to say less. But the manner 
in which this intention sball be actually carried into 
effect includes, as we have said, one of the vital 
conditions of the scheme. We believe, that it is 
for the most part in some higher name than that of 
party that party works its injustices. Even good 
abstract intentions themselves have too often broken 
down before particular applications. In morals, as 
in mechanics, it is the law of bias that it must act 
after its nature. Colour blindness cannot contain 
within itself the means of its own correction; the 
faculty of rectification must be sought in a careful 
and honest appeal beyond its self-consciousness. It 
is precisely at this point that the trustees will need 
most careful watching, and have most need carefully 
to watch themselves. We confess, that what follows 
gives us some uneasiness:—‘ Nor will they [the 
Board} consider great faults and errors, even though 
admitted on all sides, as sufficient ground for ex- 
cluding any portrait which may be valuable as illus- 
trating the civil, ecclesiastical, or literary history of 
the country.” Here we are on very ticklish ground. 
This mention of ‘ faults and errors” lets in all the 
suggestions of party judgment. Great action must 
have its historic place in any great portrait history 
like this, without being subjected. to the chance of 
condensation as below standard on any partial and 
shifting assay. We are not reconciled by the qualify- 
ing clause which speaks of “ great faults and errors, 
even though admitted on all sides.” We should 
like to know how many of the greatest names in 
history there are which are wholly free from the 
“faults and errors” that must be “admitted on all 
sides.”” We wish that “faults and errors” had not 
been mentioned at all in connexion with this sub- 
ject. It is true, the trustees declare their intention 
to reject such elements from their decisious; but 
we do not hear the mere hint of these considerations 
as possible influences affecting the integrity of an 
historie series without a painful recollection of the 
monstrous things which have been already enacted 
by the dogmatism that affected to determine what 
was “fault” and what was “error.”—No portrait, 
the Board go on to say, of any person still living, or 
deceased less than ten years, shall be admitted by pur- 
chase, donation, or bequest, except only in the case 
of the reigning sovereign, and of his or her consort, 
unless all the trustees who shall be at the time in the 
United Kingdom, and not incapacitated by illness, 
shall, either at a meeting or by letter, signify their 
approbation. “And no portrait shall be admitted 
by donation, unless three-fourths, at least, of the 








trustees present at a meeting shall approve it.” 
Thus, so far as appears, the trustees consider them- 
selves as the tribunal of final resort for the dispen- 
sation of such fame as depends on a place in this 
portrait gallery. Their arrangements, however, are of 
course young and experimental,—and will probably 
grow as the institution grows for which they are 
framed. We should have gladly welcomed, even in 
the outset, something larger and more definite in 
the expression of principle than these rules embody ; 
but there is, at any rate, nothing in them which is 
not consistent with a wholesome growth. That 
growth we shall expect with an interest free from 
apprehension; because, notwithstanding its present 
delegation in the matter, we still look, beyond the 
trustees, to Parliament as a court of appeal. 


——»-——_ 


PICTURE SALES. 





A COLLECTION of pictures by the old masters, the 
property of Mr. Braine, was sold at the rooms of 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, on the 6th of last 
month, and realised nearly 80007. The principal 
lots were the following :—‘The Grand Canal, Venice,’ 
Guarpi, 47 gs.; a small ‘Landscape,’ Born, 41 
gs.; ‘Night Scene,’ a small picture charmingly 
painted, VAN DER NEER, 65 gs.; ‘A Troubled Sea 
View,’ BackHvuysEN, 65 gs.; ‘Interior,’ Ecx- 
HOUT, 54 gs.; a figure subject by OsTapE, 69 gs. ; 
a ‘ Marine View,’ VANDERVELDE, 112 gs.; ‘ Féte- 
Champétre,’ Lancret, 77 gs; another ‘ Marine 
View,’ VANDERVELDE, from the De Gruyter col- 
lection, 116 gs.; two small pictures by Lancret 
and F. Mreris, respectively, 66 gs. and 77 gs.; a 
composition of figures, by 'TENIERS, a fine specimen, 
205 gs.; ‘ River Scene,’ P. WouvERMANS, also an 
admirable example, 205 gs.; ‘ Interior,’ OsTabE, 
105 gs.; a ‘Rich and Elaborate Composition,’ 
Metzv, 155 gs.; a ‘Sea View,’ VANDERVELDE, a 
very beautiful work, 255 gs.; a graceful example of 
the pencil of Greuzr, from the collection of Mr. 
Pierpoint, 240 gs.; an exquisitely finished small 
* Landscape,’ WovuverMans, from the collection of 
the Baron Nagel, 200 gs.; an ‘ Italian Scene,’ A. 
VANDERVELDE, from the Montcalm Gallery, small, 
72 gs.; a pair of CANALETTIS, Venetian views, very 
fine, and large, 215 gs. and 230 gs. respectively ; an 
‘Interior,’ peasants drinking and smoking, OsTaDE, 
208 gs. ; a ‘ Lady and a Cavalier,’ an interior scene, 
very small, from the De Berri collection, NETSCHER, 
94 gs.; ‘ Landscape,’ RuyspaEL, 126 gs. ; ‘ Land- 
scape,’ WYNANTS, a picture of the highest quality 
from the Nagel collection, 210 gs.; another ‘In- 
terior,’ by OstapE, 185 gs.; ‘Camp Scene,’ Wov- 
VERMANS, 150 gs.; ‘ Landscape,’ VAN DER HEYDEN, 
95 gs.; ‘ Head of a Girl,’ Grevze, 150 gs. ; ‘The 
Bowl-players,’ D. TEN1ERS, small but brilliant, 110 
gs.; ‘Landscape,’ N. Bercuem, very fine, from the 
collection of Count de Morny, 261 gs.; a magnifi- 
cent ‘ Landscape,’ by Craupr, was knocked down 
to the Marquis of Hertford for 500 gs.; ‘ River 
Scene,’ Cuyp, eagerly sought after, 110 gs.; 
‘ Figures,’ G. Douw, 95 gs. ; a fine ‘ Italian Scene,’ 
Du Jarptn, from the Montcalm Gallery, 180 gs. ; 
Lot 45—considered the “gem” of Mr. Braine’s col- 
lection—a small picture by P. Porrer, after a keen 
rivalry among the bidders, was knocked down to the 
Earl of Normanton for 590 gs. ; ‘ Italian Landscape,’ 
Born, 215 gs.; a ‘ Landscape,’ N. Bercuem, from 
the Redleaf collection, an exceedingly fine work, 
370 gs.; and one equally beautiful, by Wouver- 
mans, from the De Berri collection, 350 gs. ; the 
* Rape of Europa,’ Titian, was bought by the Mar- 
quis of Hertford for 325 gs. 

At a sale of water-colour drawings, in the early 
part of April, by Messrs. Foster, five small subjects 
by TuRNER fetched the following prices :—‘ Ays- 
garth Force, on the Tees,’ 50 gs. ; ‘The Alpine 
Pass,’ with figures, 50 gs.; ‘ Ehrenbreitstein,’ 95 
gs.; ‘The Land’s End,’ 55 gs.; and ‘ Hastings from 
the Sea,’ 90 gs. ‘A View of the Lago Maggiore,’ 
by STANFIELD, brought 53 gs. ; and ‘The Hay-field’ 
and ‘ Driving the Flock,’ by Davip Cox, companion 
drawings, 48 gs. 

Mr. Lewis Pocock’s pictures, recently sold by 
Messrs. Foster, realised good prices; but we have 
udt space to enumerate them. 
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THE WELLINGTON COMPETITION. 





THe time is near at hand when the public will be 
called on to take their share in this important 
award. By our next day of publication the com- 
peting models will have been delivered in at West- 
minster Hall, or such other place of address as the 
First Commissioner of Works may in the meantime 
direct ;—and the business of arrangement only will 
remain between them and that exhibition on which, 
if the public be true to itself in the matter, the fate 
of this great monument must, to a considerable 
extent, depend. It is of the utmost importance, 
then, that we should once more, while yet there is 
time, call the serious attention of our readers to the 
part which properly devolves on them in the ap- 
proaching Art-contest. In the face of the oppor- 
tunity about to be afforded to them, we summon the 
public to take charge of the interests at stake, and to 
exercise the control which belongs to themselves over 
the balances in which these interestsare to be weighed. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that, 
in the number of this Journal for October last, we 
explained to them the terms on which the First 
Commissioner had summoned this competition for 
the great national monument to the late Duke of 
Wellington; and that we took that opportunity of 
trying the provisions of the minister’s manifesto by 
the principles for which we had ourselves contended 
as the fit ones to preside over the distribution of the 


Government Commissions in respect of the National 


Works of Art. We were glad, then, to recognise a 
certain amount of reconciliation between Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall’s views and our own; though we had at 
the same time to call attention to the fact, that on 
some points which we had treated as of great 
importance the Commissioner still remained omi- 
nously silent. ‘The general assumption to himself of 
an authority in the matter of this Monument which 
we maintain that he could receive only from Par- 
liament, coupled with the silence in question as to 
points of detail which we deem of high significance, 
had left with us, we confess, a feeling of distrust, and 
taken from even the concessions made, as we think, 
in a right spirit, something of their value. We have 
reason to know, that our views as to the legitimate 
principles of Art-competition, and our distrust as to 
their application in the present case, are both shared 
by some of the most eminent members of that pro- 
fession for whose service, and for the service of the 
public through whom, they were originally designed. 

Our readers will remember that, amongst other 
points of difference between ourselves and Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, we differed from him on the question of 
site. That objection may as well be now with- 
drawn,—for the question of site must be considered 
as settled. Sir Benjamin Hall clings to the notion 
of the last half century, that St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
the English Pantheon ;—and in St. Paul’s, accord- 
ingly, it seems to him inevitable that our modern 
Mars must have his monument, among the dii 
minores who already “ fight their battles o’er again” 
beneath the shadow of its cross. It is just possible 
that this is one of the particulars in which the First 
Commissioner may find the summary character of 
his action disapproved of. If Parliament should 
happen to be of opinion that the most fitting site 
has not been chosen, it will see, at the same time, 
that Sir Benjamin Hall has put the point beyond 
the reasonable reach of a parliamentary remedy. 
Under his ministerial summons, an amount of Art- 
labour has been called into action, with direct 
reference to this locality, with which the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament will not choose to break faith. 
The House may, nevertheless, be disposed to hint 


that, having found the money for the Monument, it | 
would have desired to be consulted on this and some | 


other matters. For ourselves, we retain the objec- 
tion, which we have already expressed, to disturbing 
the one idea that should preside within a Christian 
temple by the intrusion of hero-worship ;—and we 
also retain our opinion, already expressed, that the 
metropolis offers a space that expressly recommends 
itself for this Monument. The wide area that 
stretches between the Horse Guards and the orna- 
mental ground in St. James's Park, amongst other 
favourable. conditions, contributes, as we have said, 
in its inevitable associations, much of the sentiment 
which is necessary to the completeness of a work of 
the kind,—while it is itself greatly in want of just 


such an embellishment and illustration as this 
Wellington Monument would be. We can say, 
nevertheless, that considered in an architectonic 
= of view, the site actually chosen is a fine one. 

e have examined it with a view to this 
Monument; and certainly, within the conditions 
which it offers, a grand composition may here be 
obtained.—So, the argument against proclaiming 
human triumphs in Christian churches may be con- 
sidered as for this once more adjourned. The 
Wellington models have been made for, and the 
Wellington Monument will arise doubtless in, the 
nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The presence of the foreign artist in this compe- 
tition may also—and for a similar reason—be re- 
garded now as a settled conclusion. Since the spe- 
cification ap there have been hundreds of 
applications for copies at the Office of Works,—and 
of the copies issued in consequence, more than one 
half have been sent into foreign lands. Should Par- 
liament even be of opinion that it was unnecessary 
to supplement English inefficiency by calling in the 
fo ‘signe: that the celebration of a British hero is 
most fitly assigned to a British sculptor-bard,—it 
will, still, be unwilling to confiscate, after the high 
ministerial fashion, the conditional rights of those 
whose models are already growing in the Art cities 
of two hemispheres under this specification. The 
question, therefore, how far it is necessary—or rea- 
sonable—that the artists of foreign nations shall, to 
the prejudice of our own, be maintained by our 
national grants, must also, we apprehend, like the 
question of site, be for this once more adjourned. 
On these two points, we are, for the present, beaten 
by a coup de main. 

But there are certain other points in reference to 
the management of this competition on which Sir 
Benjamin Hall has of late suffered a more definite 
expression of his intentions to transpire :—some of 
which we must meet by a word or two of comment. 
Generally speaking, their character is not reassuring. 
They partake too much of that air of official assump- 
tion, oficial irresponsibility, and something like 
official infallibility, which had its votaries in happier 
times, but has lost its prestige in this questioning 
age. Sir Benjamin has fallen upon sceptical days. 
The faith in wisdom ez officio is extinct:—a hint 
which, by-ana-by our readers will see, is not without 
‘its justification. On one head, however, under 
which, as we have formerly taken pains to show, 
many abuses have been wrought, we are indebted to 
the First Commissioner for a clear and distinct 
enunciation of principle conclusive against such 
abuses. The terms of the specification prescribed, 
amongst other things, the dimensions on which the 
competing models are to be executed ; and this 
express form of prescription has been again and 
again violated on former occasions, with the result of 
a triumph to him who broke the law of competition 
over those who wrought in obedience to it. Again 
and again the very wrong against authority, autho- 
rity has sanctioned as establishing a right. Against 
any such evasion of his own enactment the First 
Commissioner expressly declares war. In the inter- 
pretation of this particular clause he adopts the 
logical method,—not always recognized in the read- 
ing of ministerial programmes,—and declares that 
his specification is meant to be specific. No de- 
yarture from the dimensions therein demanded will, 

e expressly announces, be allowed. ; ; 

But Sir Benjamin Hall’s refusal to give any hint 
as to the nature of the tribunal by which this com- 
petition is to be adjudicated on, coupled with his 
direction that all these models shall be addressed 
to himself, is, as our readers know, a subject of 
considerable uneasiness to those who are anxious, as 
we are, that this great contest shall have a result 
which cannot reasonably be impeached. To this 
| source of uneasiness we have now to add another. 
| It is declared by the First Commissioner that, with 
| half the Art world, in this department, at work for 
him, and prizes to the amount of upwards of £2000 
| to be given away, the Government will yet not con- 
| sider itself under any obligation to have the monu- 
ment executed by the author of the best design. 
| Now, truth to say, it is because we read these reser- 
vations by the light of former official doings, that 
they assume a significance which would not of ne- 
| cessity have attached to them in a more transparent 
atmosphere. There is about them a flavour of pre- 
| vious transactions that struck unwholesome roots in 
| 





the ground of official dogmatism, and = 
ape in the air of ministerial irresponsi ° 

e have here the First Commissioner in an attitu 

e certain famili itions repeated over 
again, which led before, Sees remember, te very 
bad logic. As for the question of the judges :—we 
have already insisted on the importance of their 
being a court femoved from all suspicion of extrinsic 
influence, and so endowed and constituted as to give 
to their decisions the character of unquestionable 
authority. 
a First Commissioner of Works, with all his staff, 
are not ex officio a competent Art-tribunal. We 
will not our argument here, but refer back to 
it at 96 of our October number for last year. 
The First Commissioner has done a wise thing in 
reference to this competition, in summoning the 
public to Westminster Hall as his assessors; and we 
wish that, in the same spirit, the names of the 
judges had been a the guarantees offered b 

im to competitors. In the case of a work of suc 
mark and magnitude as this Wellington Monument, 
there is very much to tempt an artist into the lists ; 
otherwise, we must express our surprise that sculptors 
of rank should consent at all to enter into any Art- 
trial in which it is not declared beforehand who are 
the partics to arbitrate on what they do. Confidence 
in the court can alone make their voluntary appear- 
ance therein a reasonable proceeding. 

With Sir Benjamin Hall’s declaration, that no 
obligation can be incurred as to the final concession 
of the commission even amongst the prizemen, there 
seems perhaps some difficulty in dealing at first sight: 
—yet, it opens a vista over very dangerous ground. 
Through the door thus left ajar we get a glimpse of 
some of the worst official abuses that have beset the 
path of the Arts. Of course, we have no intention 
to contend that, under any circumstances, a minister 
is bound finally to erect a National Monument which 
would be discreditable to the nation. If the case be 
made to rest absolutely on that issue, there is not a 
word to be said in the matter, That is a round 

roposition, presenting an angle of attack nowhere: 
Tet us see, nevertheless, where this reservation of 
the ministers will land us, if it be maintained and 
acted on. We overlook for the purpose, and for 
the moment, the extravagance of the supposition, 
that a challenge which has summoned all the sculp- 
ture chivalry of Europe shall bring into the lists 
no knight of the chisel who must not go down 
before the critical lance :—that out of three hundred 
competing models, contributed from all the cities 
where Art has a home, by men many of whom are 
famous for what they have done, there shall not be 
one which can have acceptance before a competent 
tribunal. Let us, we repeat, see where the minis- 
terial proposition itself will leave us. What, in 
the case supposed, will the minister do? Will he 

pay off his prizemen,—and declare that there can 
be no monwnent? Will it be proclaimed, that, two 
continents having been appealed to for an Art-me- 
morial to’ the Duke of Wellington, it is found that 
no such memorial is possible, and the £20,000 must 
go back into the pockets of the people. Or, will the 
First Commissioner— somewhere in the background, 
hanging about the back stairs, it may be—find 
some retiring sculptor who did not compete, and 
whose non-competition is the pledge of his ability to 
perform? Will the minister give, on his own re- 
sponsibility, to some favoured artist what the con- 
gregated Art of the world, omitting that one, could 
not win? If the first of these courses would be a 
stultification, the second would be—something worse 
than we choose to name :—yet, the history of Art- 
commissions in this country protects us against any 
just charge of gratuitous alarm when we suggest the 
possibility of the last-mentioned conclusion to a case 
of competition.—For ourselves, we confess, it seems 
to us, that the work which shall be good enough to 
deserve a prize of £700 will be good enough to be 
executed, in default of a better. We think it clear, 
that the competition, should it not result in a direct 
selection, should go finally amongst the prizemen, or 
the chief of them; and that these should furnish 
models or modifications, in the manner formerly ex- 
plained by us [Art-Journal for October, 1856, 
p. 295), until that result shall be obtained. Out of 
that system Sir Benjamin Hall may be quite certain of 
getting a work which will be satisfactory to the nation. 
Meantime, we feel, as we have said, that the artists 





It is urgent to have it understood, that_ 
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have cause to be dissatisfied with the attitude of a 
minister who reserves to the future the constitution 
of the tribunal which is to try them,—and, as to any 
positive issue of the competition itself, keeps a veto 
in his pocket.—We shall soon have the opportunity 
of accompanying our readers in an examination of 
the themselves ; and we ask, we repeat, our 
readers, in and out of Parliament, to stand by us 

‘im the maintenance of the principlés which should 
preside elsewhere over the same examination. 


———o—— 


THE KALOTROPE. 





A xEw optical arrangement, invented by Mr. Thomas 
Rose, of Glasgow, and named by him the Kalotrope, 
or beauty-turner, is one of the novelties recently 
roduced at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. The 
sei n of this instrument is to show the ordinary 
illusions of the thaumatrope to an entire audience, 
and also to exhibit a succession of pleasing and 
instructive changes on any one disc of devices sub- 
mitted to the action. e effects are the result of 
the persistence of vision; but this simple principle 
is presented under various conditions. The me- 
chanical arrangement of the kalotrope consists of 
two wheels, to which a considerable range of velocity 
is given by a series of pulleys in connection with a 
first motion. The aut « are placed one behind the 
other, and move in contrary directions ; the hinder 
wheel carrying a disc charged with certain devices, 
and the one in front, a disc with a number of 
radial perforations. This double-disc action is not 
in itself a novelty, various forms of it having been 
contrived by Du -Soleil, Plateau, and other in- 
genious men; but we believe that its adaptation, in 
the present instance, to the production of a series 
of illusive changes on a single dise of devices, is 
both new and interesting. To understand the 
action and its effects, it is necessary to mention one 
or two simple facts in connection with them. The 
devices can no otherwise be seen than through the 
apertures of the front dise, and their appearance to 
the eye is affected by the angular motion of the 
apertures, or the space they travel in passing over 
any figure. Now if the devices were stationary, 
and the apertures only moved, the latter must 
travel a space equal to the full width of the figures, 
in order to pass them; but as both wheels are 
moving with equal velocities, and in contrary direc- 
tions, the figure and the aperture meet each other, 
and the latter clears the figure when it has passed 
over a space equal to one half its diameter. So long, 
then, as the velocities of the wheels are equal, the 
figures are only narrowed to one half of their 
breadth ; but when differently perforated discs are 
applied in succession, the figures are multiplied in 
proportion to the apertures; and if there is not 
room for these repeats of the devices to stand out 
singly, they involve and overlay each other. The 
inventor's dises are contrived with a view to this 
effect, and the most remarkable illusions of malti- 
plication, combination, involution, and motion, are 
roduced. We may give one instance as a general 
illustration of the action. A dise is charged with 
twelve intensely black balls, arranged in a circle, 
and nearly touching each other. Under simple 
persistence a delicately shaded ring is produced ; 
the second wheel is then applied in front, and its 
spokes allowed to play over the balls, when they 
become a ring of twenty-four segments ; a disc of 
twelve perforations is H mew on the front wheel, 
and twenty-four oval figures are seen; a dise of 
twenty-four perforations is next applied, and forty- 
eight involved figures, beautifully varied in tint, are 
produced; lastly, a compound-perforated disc is 
used, when an intricate lace-work device is shown. 
The perforated discs might easily be extended to a 
series of twelve, or even a larger number, and of 
course the two wheels might have various velocities 
in relation to each other. If advantage were taken 
of all the varieties of action of which the kalotrope 
is capable, not fewer than a hundred changes could 
be brought over one dise of devices, Whilst the 
effects of this optical arrangement are beautiful as 
mere spectacles, many of them are of high value 
as illustrations of scientific principles. The instru- 
ment may claim to be admitted into the drawing- 
lect t ® Philosophical recreation, and into the 
ecture-room as an exponent of scientific truth, 





THE MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Tue designs which were submitted to the judges in 


the recent competition for this most interesting 


edifice have been exhibited gratuitously to the public 
during the last month at King’s College; and we 


have observed, with much satisfaction, that very 
many persons have availed themselves of the —_ 
tunity thus afforded them for examining these 

ings, which are invested, after so peculiar a manner, 
with a national interest. 

Whatever results an all-wise Providence may 
appoint to issue from the permission that a church of 
the English should be erected at Constantinople, this 
one condition in the construction of that church 
must be of primary importance—that the church 
itself be, in itself, true to English feeling, to English 
tradition, to English faith. In its essentials, it must 
be on the shores of the Bosphorus what, on English 
ground, would be an English church: and, happily, 
we in our own d a style of architec- 
ture which, while being eminently ish, is also 
so versatile in its spirit, and so comprehensive in its 
range of expression, that it will admit of every such 
modification in details as a Western church would 
require when erected in the East, and yet it would 
not fail to retain the characteristic impress of its own 
genuine identity. To build an English Gothic 
church in Constantinople in all respects after the 
same model as we should build such a church in 
England, would indeed denote a poverty of resources, 
both in an architect and in the style at his disposal ; 
and so, on the other hand, to adopt an Eastern type, 
or any type not essentially English, for this English 
church, and to orientalise its architecture instead of 
adapting to the East the architectural treatment of 
its details, would be to sacrifice truth to an ima- 
ginary expediency, and to deprive the building at 
once of its appropriateness as an English memorial, 
and of its character as an English church. 

The foregoing considerations prescribe to the 
architect a definite train of thought and course of 
action: there is that, however, in the definition 
which demands the exercise of the highest genius 
and the most consummate skill. He has to design 
an English Memorial Church for Constantinople. Let 
us consider in what manner the designs submitted for 
competition, and exhibited at King’s College, will 
supply what we require. Here are some (so-called) 
Gothic churches, which certainly are uninfluenced 
by any excessive sympathies with the East; and 
here are other (a0 called) churches, which might, 
without any serious difficulty, be converted into 
mosques, so fraternally mosqueish they are in the 
first instance. Then there are a few designs re- 
specting which it is impossible to say what ideas 
they were intended to convey, and a few others in 
which we may suppose that their authors never did 
intend to do more than demonstrate their own in- 
genuity, without at all having regard to any parti- 
cular or definite aim. All these, and certain others 
also, may be set on one side, while we search 
with more minute carefulness for our Memorial 
Church. We now find our attention attracted by 
Mr. Truefitt’s most original and expressive con- 
ception, so effectively embodied in his earnest and 
telling group of drawings ; Mr. White’s Byzantinised 
pointed church, with its glow of colour within and 
without, its excellent ground-plan, domical lantern, 
and spired campanile; Mr. Gray’s Early English 
Gothic church, also Byzantinised, and that to such 
a degree that all traces of the original style have 
been obliterated from the exterior, while within, in 
the fine, , my vaulted interior, they yet linger 
in native beauty. The brothers Francis, also, have 
placed before us a cruciform church, such as the 
fourteenth century produced in England, with the 
exception of the west front and western tower and 
spire, which can claim no affinity with that noble 
period of Gothic art. Mr. Thrupp has another 
church cast in the type of the same period, with 
two towers towards the west; this design, while 
good and pleasing when contemplated from the 
south-east, degenerates rapidly as the eye passes on 
westwards. Mr. Slater appears with the honours of 
an “extra prize:” perhaps the award may be a 
sound one, but yet we are of opinion that this extra 

prize, if it must have been awarded, might have 
en more appropriately divided amongst some other 








candidates than given as it has been. Mr. Slater’s 

details, particularly his buttresses and arches, are 

very good; yet, as a whole, his design is to us far 

from satisfactory. Having mentioned Mr. Slater’s 

buttresses, we are reminded of the circumstance that 

that characteristic feature of our national Gothic is 

almost discarded from these designs, except in one 

case, to be presently particularly noticed. Why is 

this? Was the buttress too Gothic for the Byzan- 

tine bearing of the prevailing tone of architectural 

feeling, or would the earthquakes of the East 

threaten a buttressed edifice with any iar peril ? 

Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, have pro- 

duced a neble design, consisting of a cruciform 

church with an open atrium or arcaded quadrangle 

to the west. A fine tower, somewhat heavily 

finished, rises above the intersection of the transepts, 

which end in half hexagons, and bold turrets flank 

the western facade. The interior deserves careful 

study, and cannot fail to elicit warm approbation. 

The several drawings also are worthy of their sub- 

ject: one we cannot pass over without especial 

notice—it represents a bay of the nave as seen from 

without. Of the three prizes which were proposed 

to be given, the third has been assigned to the de- 

sign by Mr. G. S. Bodley. His church consists of 

a nave with aisles, a choir of two bays, with chapels 

to the north, a massive tower at the west end of the 

south aisle, and a porch carried still farther to the 

west. The whole is striking, and evidently has 

resulted from careful thought. The Byzantine in- 

fluence, however, has unfortunately been permitted 

to overpower the expressions of the true Gothic 

spirit: this, as in other instances, is particularly the 

case with the exterior; the interior is very fine, and 

it appeals more readily to our sympathies than any 

other example which we have yet noticed. Mr. 

Street comes next as the second prizeman, and then 

follows the victor in the competition, Mr. Burges. 

We have studied the churches of both these gentle- 

men with the most anxious care, and no less carefully 
have we read much that has been written respecting 

them. Objections have been raised against Mr. Street’s 

design, because of its asswmed excessive magnitude, 

and its consequent excessive cost; such objections 

are not just, sunply because not founded upon fact. 

Mr. Street’s noble church would be in worthy 

of its object, but it would not of necessity involve 

anything extravagant either in its own size or in 

the cost of producing it. If larger than Mr. Burges’ 

church, it is much simpler ; if more majestic, it is 

less intricate. We should have liked an aisle car- 

ried round the apse, as in Mr. Burges’ design ; 

and we should have been glad to have substituted 

for one of the two very beautiful turrets a thoroughly 

English tower—otherwise this design is as perfect 

in itself, and as perfectly suited to the special re- 

quirements of the case, as we could have desired. 

The presence of the Gothic element is everywhere 

to be felt, and it is always the Gothic of England ; 

yet such Gothic would not be suited to England, 
and it is suited exactly to Constantinople. The 
western facade is singularly beautiful and appro- 

priate ; and the external deeply-arched canopies to 
the windows, which crown the boldly projecting 
buttresses, with the skilful adjustment of the dif- 
ferent pitch of the roofs, and the treatment of the 
details throughout, all combine to confirm the favour- 
able impression produced by the first glance at Mr. 
Street’s always beautiful drawings. The great draw- 
back from the value of Mr. Burges’ church is, that 
it is the Gothic of Italy and not of England, while 
even this Italian Gothic has been freely Byzan- 
tinised. The pian demands the highest commenda- 
tion, and the feeling and spirit of a true architect 
are evident throughout the design, with the sole 
exception of the penthouse, which cuts the west 
front into two divisions, and overhangs the portals. 
This may be all very well for obtaining a shade, but 
assuredly a similar result might have been obtained | 
after a more artistic fashion, and without so serious 
an injury to the architecure of the edifice. Mr. 
Burges has shown in his details his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the best examples of Italy, and he 
has also demonstrated his own power as an archi- 
tect ; had that power been put forth in illustration 
of English rather than of Italian tradition, we should 
have felt more of satisfaction and less of anxiety 
about the church which we may expect will be 
actually erected, 
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Part II].—Roman anp RoMANESQUE ART. 
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In constructing the Fine-Art Courts of the Crystal | 
Palace, in accordance with the object and the plans | 


of their projectors, it was absolutely necessary to 
render each member of the group complete in itself 
as a structure. A good general effect was thus ob- 


tained, but it was obtained at the cost of sacrificing | 


the full capacity of the several Courts as Exponents 
and Teachers of Art. 
The collections of de- 
tails from which each 
Court was to be form- 
ed, required to be 
worked together into 
a definite composi- 
tion, and to be so 
blended one with an- 
other as to avoid, as 
far as possible, all 
appearance of incon- 
gruity and want of 
harmony. Such adap- 
tation and adjustment 
of various examples 
would, however, in- 
volve the exclusion 
of all that precise 
classification which is 
so essential to the 


trative teaching than the Court supplies; and this 
is needed, as well to give their effect to the 
examples which the Court actually contains, as to 
convey just ideas of Byzantine Art. An examina- 
tion of the Greek and Roman Courts will lead to 
the same results; they teach much, and they also 
fail to teach much, from the circumstances and the 
necessities of their own constitution. But before 
we concentrate our attention upon the examples 
which have been here brought together, as Teachers 
of Art, while in the hands of the Romans, it will be 
well to examine the group of monumental effigies 
which occupies the central area of the Romanesque 
Court. the other works of this class I propose 


to consider hereafter, collectively and by themselves; 
but these memorials appear to be associated so 





SKETCH fROM THE EFFIGY OF RICHARD CG@UR-DE-LION, AT FONTEVRAULT,, A.D. 1199, 


student who aspires to investigate the principles | closely, as works of Art, with the Court in which 
of Art; and consequently, in treating of the teach- | they rest, and they are also distinguished by cha- 


ing of these Courts, it becomes essential to as- 
sociate with them certain auxiliary instructors, in 
order at once to avoid a confused and prejudicial 
generalisation, and to attain to a sound system of 
study in Art. Amongst the most valuable of such 
allies, as Art-teachers, would be collections of Pho- 
tographs from original works. These collections, 
if judiciously selected and accurately classified, would 
not require to contain a great number of examples. 





Their object would be, in each Court, to carry out 
and give both completeness and exact accuracy to | 
what may be learned 
from each Court in 
itself. Very brief his- 
torical and descriptive 
statements might ac- 
company the photo- 
graphs, and then all 
that would remain to 
be desired would be 
courses of short lec- 
tures, to be delivered 
periodically in the 
several Courts. 

The English Gothic 
Court will appear to 
stand in especial need 
of some additional 
means for conveying 
true impressions of 
the various phases, 
under which this great 
form and expression of 
Art appeared amongst 


racteristics so peculiarly their own, that it will be in 
every respect preferable to notice them at once. 

The group consists of seven effigies, in a recum- 
bent position; of the originals, one only is in Eng- 
land—that of King John, at Worcester: four were 
discovered at Fontevrault, aud one at the ruins of 
the Abbey of I’Espan, near Mans, in Normandy, in 
the year 1816, by the late Charles Stothard, and 
they are engraved and fully described in his noble 
work on Monumental Effigies: the seventh effigy 
which, like one of those at Fontevrault, is to 





our ancestors in the 
middle ages, and also 
of the various pur- 
poses to which it was 
then adapted and applied. I have already noticed 
the absence from the Romanesque Court of such ex- 
amples of our own Anglo-Norman as would elucidate 
the development of the style, and illustrate its cha- 
racteristics in successive periods. Those works which 
exhibit the English Romanesque in its maturity 
have been considered sufficient to illustrate the style 
in this country, Upon the same principle, the 
general character of the Lombard Romanesque and 
of the Spanish, has been left to be gathered from 
the same types which exemplify the Romanesque of 
England. The Byzantine, also, as a distinct style, 
or at least as a distinctive expression of the compre- 
hensive Romanesque style, requires much more illus- 











at least has been made to preserve portraits, in the 
roper acceptation of that term, of the several 
individuals. The originals have been several times 
painted and adorned with gilding, and they appear 
to have been subjected to this , for the last 
time, in the year 1638: they still retain much of 
the colouring which they then received, and traces 
of their earlier decoration by colour may also be 
distinguished from beneath the work of the seven- 
teenth century. Henry II., and Richard I., with 
Eleanor of Guienne, of Henry, Isabel of 
Angoulesme, third Queen of John, and Berengaria 
of Navarre, Queen of Richard, are the personages 
thus at once commemorated and represented: all 
are habited in royal robes, and wear jewelled 
diadems. The draperies, when contrasted with 
other works of sculp- 
ture of the iod, 
exhibit much of artis- 
tie feeling and power, 
though, with the ex- 
ception of the Beren- 
garia, they still are 
impressed with the 
Byzantine influence, 
and consequently fall 
far short of the dig- 
nity and grace which 
distinguish the first 
effigies of our Ed- 
wardian age. The 
early artists have, 
however, succeeded in 
imparting a truly royal 
character to their 
works ; and in these 
same works they have 
left a no less truly honourable memorial of them- 
selves in the history of Medieval Art. In the effigy 
of Berengaria is apparent the work of an artist who 
had studied in a school where the free energy of the 
West had been uninfluenced by the traditions of By- 
zantium. Between this figure and the monumental 
effigies, both sculptured and engraven, of the two 
succeeding centuries, there exists a remarkable sym- 
thy in general feeling and in artistic character. 
al effigy in this grou 
most careful study, both in its own treatment, 
execution, and expression, and also in comparison 
with later works of the same class and with the 
draped sculpture of 
Rome. 

The effigy of Richard 
I., at Rouen (where 
his heart was buried), 
is in every respect 
inferior to the com- 

jon memorial at 

‘outevrault ; and that 
of his brother and suc- 
cessor, John, which 
is the earliest royal 
effigy known to be 
still in existence in 
England, differs very 
considerably in its ar- 
tistic style and cha- 
racter from the effigies 
at Fontevrault, This 
difference becomes 
strikingly apparent 
from a comparison 
between the effigies of 
King John and of hia 








SKETCH FROM THE ROYAL MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES AT FONTEVRAULT. 


Richard I., was discovered in Rouen Cathedral, in 
the year 1838, by M. Deville. Saved by some un- 
explained good fortune from the destruction that 
devastated the churches within which they had 
originally been placed, these effigies furnish us with 
most important examples of the highest condition 
of sculpture at their period in Northern France, 
and at the same time they carry back to the era 
of the second Henry the series of contem 
representations of our English sovereigns, Jn 
these figures the costume, without doubt, exhibits 
the actual dress worn by the royal them- 
selves ; and there is also good reason to believe that, 
with the exception of the Rouen effigy, an attempt 





consort, as they may 
be studied, lying side 
by side, in the Roman- 

ue Court. While greatly inferior in execution, 
an devoid altogether of the delicacy of the Fonte- 
vrault sculpture, the figure of John is boldly and 
effectively rendered, and it harmonises well with 
the prevailing character of the carved-work of its 
age. The seecompanying sketches will serve to 
convey a general idea of these very remarkable 
memorials 


When, with the culmination of its power, the 
grandeur and magnificence of imperial Rome attained 
to their most exalted elevation, Art was the great 
agency which embodied and gave material expres- 
sion to the pride of the world’s conquerors, and 
which promised to record in imperishable memorials, 
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for all future time, how powerful they were, how 
grand and magnificent. Art, in its Roman form 
and condition, may indeed be said to have grown 


‘with the growth of the Roman greatness, and to 


have spread more widely its influence amongst the 
Romans themselves, as the arms of the Romans 
extended over a continually increasing area the 
authority and the control of Rome. And yet the 
Romans cannot be 1 as essentially an artist- 
race. Art in Italy died with the last ante-Roman 
Etruscan ; and after a long and stormy interval, it 
had to be reanimated on Italian soil by a transmis- 
sion of the vital element from Greece. And this 
introduction of Art from fallen Greece into rising 
Rome was, in fact, « true reanimation of Art in 
that Italy, where she before had flourished, and 
from whence she had passed away. Art, at a 
remote period, had spoken the same language in 
Greece and in Etruria: and now that her voice was 
to be again heard in Italy, speaking in the dialect 
of Rome, she would not fail to cherish the remem- 
brance of ber earlier career in the same region. 
At the same time, the lapse of ages and the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the Romans would naturally, 
and indeed necessarily, impress upon Greek Art, 
when naturalised as Roman, the attributes of Rome. 
And such we find to have been the fact, now that we 
look back, through the long vista of fifteen hundred 
years, upon Roman Art as a subject for careful and 
contemplative study. We see the Greek principle 
everywhere adjusted to the Roman feeling and the 
Roman requirement: in other words, the principle 
of Roman Art is seen to be essentially Greek. Greece 
herself, as a Roman province, continued to be the 
centre of Roman Art-study, and probably of Roman 
Art-practice also. The best Roman artiste were 
still Greeks—the natives of the Grecian province of 
Rome. In Roman sculpture, as it has come down 
to us, the tone and sentiment and the very touch of 
the chisel are almost universally Greek, though the 
influence of those traditional attributes of Rome 
herself, of which I have already spoken, rarely fails 
to be also apparent ; and in the portrait and national 
sculptures, the true Roman type is most faithfully 
preserved. The architecture of the Greeks, in like 
manner, exhibits to us certain new conditions when 
we find it to have been translated to Rome, and used 
for Roman edifices: and in combination with the 
true Greek elements of Roman architecture, we find 
that the Romans themselves introduced that all- 
important member, the arch, the value of which 
both in construction and ornamentation they appear 
to have clearly understood. The introduction of 
the arch by the Romans, and its combination by 
them with their versions of the Greek columns and 
columnar orders, involved a general remodelling of 
the architecture which they had learned from Greece, 
as a practical Art: and hence the architecture of 
Rome, in its maturity, is found apparently to retain 
little more than certain forms and members, both 
coustructive and decorative, which are actually true 
(though themselves cousiderably modified) to the 
character of their Greek parentage. And yet the 
Greek principle continued to affect, and, to a certain 
extent, even to control, the architecture of Rome, 
until, with the dissolution of Rome herself, Roman 
Art declined and fell. The colamn, which the 
Romans received from Greece, continued to the 
last, and under all its Roman modifications, to be a 
true column ; and consequently, in the hands of the 
Romans the column never ceased to be by far better 
adapted to the Greek entablature than to the Roman 
arch. The Romans set the arch upon columns, but 
they failed so to adjust their columns to the arch as 
to blend into a single architectural member the 
curves of the arch itself, and the vertical lines of its 
supports; and so the columns of the Romans con- 
tinued to be columns still: instead of masonry 
horizontally disposed, they might carry arches, but 
there was no artistic assimilation between the co- 
lumns and the arches. 

The Greek influence is no less manifest in the 
decorations and decorative accessories of Roman 
works, than in their architecture properly so colleg. 
The conventional rendering of forms, which may 
be presumed once to have been studied from nature, 
but in which all that is really natural has long 
ceased to exist, transmitted through Greece from 
the East to Rome, was preserved throughout the 
entire period of Roman Art; and Nature herself 
was consequently disregarded, both as the source of 


all that is beautiful for ornamentation, and as the 
authority for such artistic treatment as alone can 
lead to the most excellent results. Roman ornament 
is found to consist, in addition to certain established 
architectural conventionalities, for the most part of 
scroll-work, in which a series of scroll convolutions 
is usually developed from a single branch, the leaf- 
age being strictly conventional ; and with this scroll- 
work figures are not unfrequently associated, the 
figures themselves being often actually incorporated 
with the scrolls on their foliated offsets, as in the 
illustrative example which I have here introduced. 
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ROMAN SCROLL-AND-FIGURE CARVED OKNAMENTATION, 


The Roman Court and Corridors of the Crystal 
Palace are surrounded by enclosures decorated with 
columns and pilasters, and pierced at intervals 
with half-circular arches; these arched communi- 
cations, with some corresponding roof-vaultings, 
constituting the chief constructive distinction be- 
tween this group and the Greek Court adjoining to 
it. The singular circumstance that the Greeks should 
not have employed in their edifices the arch, with 
the principles and use of which they were certainly 
familiar, becomes the more remarkable from an 
examination of these two Courts: and certainly such 
an examination leads us to attribute special honour 
to the Romans for having introduced, not indeed the 
knowledge, but the practical application of the arch 
into the architecture of Europe. Where it seemed 
to be desirable the Roman corridors are vaulted, and 
the ceilings are decorated with paintings from 
ancient examples, of which some relics yet linger 
among the remains of that Rome which belongs to 
the past. The Romans evidently delighted in deco- 
rations obtained through the agency of colour: and 
they employed marbles of various hues, gilding, 
mosaic-work and paint, as the vehicles for producing 
the desired polychromatic effects. Hence the similar 
processes in the Byzantine style of Medieval Art 
would naturally be derived: and from this same 
source also such coloured ornamentation as was in 
use throughout the entire range of Romanesque Art 
would, in the same manner, have come iuto use. 
I do not propose here to enter upon any consider- 
ation of the still vexed question of the free use of 
polychrome (colour obtained by painting) in the 
Gothic of our own day—the great style which, 
having attained to a royal dignity amongst the styles 
of the middle ages, promises, if fairly dealt with, to 
hold an equally exalted rank in Art in our own 
times: I content myself with a general expression 
of my deep sense of the value and importance of 
colour in all Art; and while I would also add that 
both this value and this importance of colour in all 
Art will ever be measured by the manner in which 
colour is obtained and used under different circum- 
stances, I must request the Art-student to observe 
and to reflect upon the decorative painting which, 
in the Fine-Art Courts of the Crystal Palace, has its 
own especial teaching prepared for him. Let him 
study the coloured cast from the Parthenon frieze, 
and the other casts from the same noble work where 
there is either a simple background of blue or no 
colour whatever; let him not pass over without 
careful notice and much thought all the colour and 





gilding of the Roman Court and corridors, and of 








the Greek Court, and aiso of the Romanesque Court ; 
particularly, in this last named Court, let him re- 
mark upon the painted doorways from Shobden and 
Kilpeck ; and with these let him associate the simi- 
larly decorated doorway from Rochester, in the 
Gothic Court: let him also no less carefully study 
the effigy of King John, in the Romanesque Court ; 
and, if possible, while the impressions thus pro- 
duced are fresh in his mind, let him go at least to 
Rochester and to Worcester, that he may bestow an 
equal amount of study upon the doorway, as it 
stands in the one cathedral without colour, and in 
the other cathedral upon the marble effigy from 
which the original colouring has now well-nigh 
disappeared. I am persuaded that the power to 
pronounce a decision as to the use of paint in our 
own productions in architecture and sculpture, rests 
exclusively with examples of polychrome, and of 
stone and marble and wood untouched with colour. 
The use in architecture of marbles and other precious 
materials of various colours is altogether a different 
consideration: in this case there can be no question 
as to the value of such materials: it remains, how- 
ever, for the true artist to determine, through the 
judicious application of them, how great that value 
shall be. 

The architectural composition of the Roman 
Court, with its corridors, is not calculated to con- 
vey any vivid impression of either excellence in Art, 
or of splendour and grandeur; aud, indeed, such 
impressions could scarcely be expected from the 
peculiar conditions under which these structures 
were erected. And yet, with the important excep- 
tion of such architecture as the Romans employed 
in designing and building their temples, aud such 
other edifices as were constructed after the teinple 
type, there is here a faithful representation of the 
prevailing application of Roman architecture. But 
it was not possible here to exhibit the architecture 
of Rome on a vast scale, or to add one broad pile of 
edifices to another, until the very mass of the whole 
should become in itself an impersonation of the 
grand, and its component parts, from their very 
multitude, should rise into splendour and impres- 
siveness. And this is the secret of the architec- 
tural magnificence of ancient Rome. Like Rome 
itself, it grew into magnificence through the con- 
tinued amplification of scale and accumulation of 
mass. A single temple, had it been reproduced in 
the Roman Court in its original completeness, 
would have afforded but a very imperfect idea of 
what this same temple contributed to the group of 
buildings, of which in Rome it was but one unit 
amongst many others. It would have been the 
same with a complete cast of a basilica, an arch of 
triumph, a column, a portico, a portion of a palace, 
or of a bath, or of a theatre. In their style of 
architecture, excellent in themselves, and executed 
with equal skill and feeling, they were grand as 
parts of that grand city ; and we can then only ap- 
proximate to a correct estimate of théir full gran- 
deur, when in imagination we contemplate them as 
a whole. The Roman Court, accordingly, aims only 
at showing in actual practice the Roman use of the 
arch and of ceiling-vaulting, and of wall and ceiling 
decoration ; and, leaving it to its colleague, the 
Pompeian Court, to illustrate more directly, as well 
as more fully, the domestic architecture of the Ro- 
mans, it is content to teach us how well suited to 
the great city of ancient Italy were such building 
and such decoration, while for our own use it pro- 
vides also its appropriate lessons. And it is more 
especially with reference to the present practical 
utility of “ Ancient and Early Art,” that we study 
the collections of the Crystal Palace; indeed, to 
this point tends also all our study of the expressions 
of Art in past times and in various countries: from 
this History of Art, which Art herself has written 
with her own hand, we gather that weight of au- 
thority and that influence of example, which are so 
eminently calculated to exert a salutary and improv- 
ing impulse upon ourselves in our own practice of 
Art. This Roman Court shows how speedily in 
classic architecture original design is of necessity ex- 
hausted. Columns, when carrying a horizontal super- 
structure, admit of but little more than modifications 
of a single idea. With the arch, either itt the place of 
the entablature, or in combination with it (as in this 
Court), the architect had more freedom ; still so long 
as the arch was not pointed, and so long as it con- 
tinued to be associated with other architectural 
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members which were absolutely Greek in their type, 
so long the arch itself failed to put forth its full 
power, and to demonstrate the versatility as well as 
the range of that power, as an architectural element. 
The models of the Coliseum itself, which are placed 
in this Roman Court, serve but to prove the fact 
of Roman architectural magnificence arising almost 
exclusively from the greatness of Rome. The Coli- 
seum shows the same single idea, expressed on a 
grand scale, and repeated until calculation as to 
number becomes lost in the multiplicity of 
the arches and the magnitude of the mighty 
amphitheatre. It was the same with the 
Forum. The most interesting model which, 
in this same Court, shows us the Forum of 
to-day, leaves us to meditate upon the ancient 
splendours of that unrivalled spot, as upon 
a vision of which but a few faint traces can 
be now discerned. The heaped up surface 
of the ground tells of buried witnesses to the 
realities of that centre of Roman power, 
which may one day, perhaps, be permitted 
again to see the light, and to give some defi- 
nite form to our imaginings. But, assuredly, 
the very Forum itself would repeat the tale 
of the Cireus Maximus, and would confirm 
our conviction that this grandest of groups 
of Roman architecture derived its supremacy 
from the number and from the greatness 
of its component fora, and temples, and 
basilicee, and various edifices. There is one element 
in Roman architecture, and, indeed, in all noble 
Roman Art of which we have any knowledge, that 
here demands from us especial notice—and this is 
their admirable execution. Whatever may be the 
merit of the design, the workmanship was, with rare 
exceptions, of a very high order. When we pass on 
from considering Roman architectural works in their 
capacity as works of the art of architecture, to a con- 
sideration of their details, and more particularly of 
their ornamentation, and of the manner in which 
both details and ornamental accessories were pro- 
duced, we have in these Roman Courts lessons in 
Art of peculiar value. The Romaus ensured for 
their works a high and a lasting reputation, through 
the consummate skill with which their artists car- 
ried out their designs, coupled with a precision, 
firmness, and expressiveness of execution that all 
artists would do well to emulate. It is, indeed, 
strange that the men who worked out Roman de- 
signs after the Roman manner, should never have 
aspired to a nobler style of design—a style more 
worthy of themselves. They were, however, for 
the most part, content with the forms and with the 
modes of expression which had become stereotyped 
for their use; and though they sometimes elabo- 
rated upon these forms, and modified these expres- 
sions after various methods, no new system was in- 
troduced. Thus, the noblest of the Roman works 
are, at the best, splendid and splendidly executed 
conventionalities. But there is another circum- 
stance connected with the entire system of Roman 
ornamentation, which stamps upon this entire sys- 
tem a character at once peculiar to itself, and in no 
respect possessing any claim upon either our re- 
spect or our admiration; this is the strictly 





only subjects for regret are, that these casts are not 
more numerous, and, as usual, that they are not 
classified on some definite principle. The examples 
which are here present are not to be in 
individual merit, or in the capacity of Art-teachers. 
I have selected three other specimens for the illustra- 
tion of characteristic Roman conventional ornament : 
the first exhibits the honeysuckle ornament, in such 
great and universal favour with the Roman artists, 
and, as it would seem, with the Roman people in 
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In the same corridor with the casts of scroll- 
work and of architectural details, are other casts 
from small works in bas-relief, in which various 
figures are introduced. Here is a wide field for 
study. ny oe go io character of the 
groups, and also of the single figures, together with 
ae ae of their association with certain archi- 

t compositions, are eminently suggestive, 
while peculiarly characteristic. The costume, ac- 
tion, and general character of the figures, show how 

powerfully the Roman type of architectural 








figure-sculpture was impressed upon the re- 


vivers of Art in the R ue, after Roman 
Art itself had away, and had ceased to 
exist as a living reality. The same obser- 


vation is equally applicable to the case of the 
draped statues of the Roman artista, in the 
capacity of models for the study of the Roman- 
esque sculptors. Let the Art-student in the 
Crystal P walk over from the effigies in 
the Romanesque Court to the small figure bas- 
reliefs in the Roman Corridor, and to the 
statues of Romans which also stand there and 
in the adjoining Court, and he will not fail to 
trace out the school in which the Romanesque 
sculptors studied. And if he extends his com- 
parison to all the decorative works, of what- 





ROMAN HONKYSUCKLE ORNAMENT. 


general ; the second exemplifies some of the peculiar 


forms which are found to have no less generally | 


sgn in the decoration of Roman cornices— 
ere is the “egg-and-anchor” ornament, with a 
series of leaves of scroli-foliage; the third cut shows 
another application of the scoll-foliage, which is 





ROMAN CORNICE ORNAMENT. 


and usage. These examples all demonstrate that 
superficial and adventitious character in Roman de- 
corative work, of which I have spoken ; but, though 
faithful to the originals, as far as their capacity of 
woodcuts would admit, these sketches do not aspire 
to render the effectiveness aud the execution of the 





originals in their full power. This can only be done 





superficial and supplemental nature of Roman 
decorative sculpture and carving. The acan- 
thus leaves cluster around a Corinthian capi- 
tal, and adorn it after their own fair fashion ; 
but they are not integral parts of the capital 4 
itself: gather them all together and remove “% 
them, and there would still remain a com- 
plete capital, and one well adjusted in its 
general form to the shaft below. It is the 
same with every variety of Roman ornament: 
all are ornamental accessories—additions to, 
not parts of the work which is ornamented. 
This want of identity, and this absence of the ap- 
pearance of an inseparable union between the actual 
building or the constructive member and the 
ornamentation, detracts, in Roman works of Art, 
from their impressiveness, in no less a degree than 
that impressiveness in the actual works is enhanced 
by their admirable execution. The Crystal Palace 
casts convey to us, in the most satisfactory manuer, 
these characteristics of Roman Art; and they do this 
the better, because they appear before us exactly as 
the originals might do: they are true to the originals, 
and no attempt has been made to give them a ficti- 
tious effect, through imaginary combinations. The 
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eminently characteristic of Roman artistic feeling 
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ever class, which are assembled in the Roman- 
esque Court, the student will at once be led to 
form a just estimate of Roman influence upon 
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GERMAN ROMANESQUE CAPITAL AND SHAFT, GELNHAUSEN. 
Romanesque Art; and, at the same time, he 


—— thus will more adequately appreciate the worth 


of what the Romanesque artists effected in their 
own art, by their own genius and their own 
judgment. The Roman system of surface or- 
namentation is everywhere apparent in the 
works of the Rom ne styles; and how- 
ever these styles may have become affected 
by the altered circumstances of place aud 
associations, there are almost invariably found 
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ROMAN SCROLL ORNAMENT. 


by actual facsimiles of the originals themselves ; 
and, therefore, I refer the Art-student to this Ro- 
man Court and its corridors, or, better still, to 
the Greek and Roman departments of the British 
Museum. There is one publication, devoted especi- 
ally to such works of decoration, to which I here 
would also refer the student of ancient Art, as to 
a rich treasury of valuable teaching—Mr. Owen 
Jones’s “ Grammar of Ornament.” pe magus of 
Greek and Roman ornament are peculiarly excel- 
lent ; and in the latter are comprised some of the 
same examples, from which the Crystal Palace 
collections possess casts, and of which 1 have here 
given sketches. 





at least traces of Roman feeling and usage 
in the jling ornamentation. Thus, in 
the richly carved pillars at Gelnhansen, in Suabia, 
the distinctive characteristics of the German Ro- 
manesque are blended with no less evident influ- 
ences of Roman Art. In these fine works the 
florid enrichments of the shafts are ly and 
boldly cut, so thet they ap rather to form an 
enriched casing to the true shafts, than to be carvings 
wrought upon the shafts themselves. The Roman 
use of variegated marbles, and also of enrichment 
by mosaic, we have seen to have become an element 
of the Romanesque wherever the materials for pro- 
ducing this class of decoration were to be obtained. 
Even in the later works of the Romanesque, the 
Roman influence is occasionally to be secu with 
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remarkable distinctness. The cloisters of the Church 
of St. John Lateran, at Rome, which were executed 
in the first half of the thirteenth century, have sup- 
plied the central arcade between the Romanesque 
Court and Corridor, and in this arcade the student 
will vbserve a very singular exemplification of 
Roman treatment late in the Romanesque period : 
indeed, the antique model has evidently guided the 
artist in his design throughout, from the plinth of 


the coupled and mosaic-wrought shafts to the | 


massive and complete entablature, with its appro- 


priate architrave, frieze, and cornice, which crowns | 


the curves of the arches; the details, also, no less 
than the general composition, are adjusted to the 
same classic model. Hereafter it will be necessary 
for us to carry this comparison much further, when 
in the Renaissance we examine into that reproduc- 
tion of ancient forms and details which arose, not 
merely through the influence of the ancient spirit 
acting upon a fresh style, but from a direct and 
definite aim at reproducing the very styles of aunti- 
quity. It will be seen that the Romanesque artist 
who yielded almost uncouscionsly to the: power of 
Roman Art, without any direct desire to be affected 
by that power, accomplished a far more excellent 
and successful revival than the deliberate copyist of 
the Renaissance. 

Of Roman painting, in the highest acceptation of 
that term, as one of the grand divisions of works of 
Art, we know but little experimentally; and the 
Roman Court, like the Greek, is silent upon this 
point, except, indeed, as far as its wall and ceiling 
painting can be admitted to rank under such a 
denomination. But in Roman sculpture this Court 
and its corridors abound in fine and characteristic 
examples, As I propose to treat in another of these 
papers exclusively apon ancient sculpture, I now 
may be content with the general observation, that 
these collections of sculpture-caste, with the other 
great Roman works of the same class which are 
scattered through various parts of the whole building, 


constitute in themselves a museum of which every | 


trne artist understands the value. With the Roman 
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sculpture must be grouped the casts from engraven 
| gems and camevs, which invariably abound in points 
| of great interest. Unfortunately, the collections of 
| casts of this kind are at present placed where they 
| are but seldom seen—in one of the galleries. They 
would form an addition of no trivial importance in 
the Roman Court. And here also, as in the Ro- 
manesque Cuurt, and, indeed, in every one of these 
Fine-Art Courts (except, perhaps, the Pompeian 
and the Alhambra Courts), a small collection of 
| photographs would be found by the Art-student to 
be endowed with a practical value to which else- 
where it would be scarcely possible for them to 
| attain. Certain remains of what may be perhaps 
designated examples of the Art-manufactures of the 
Romans might be advantageously introduced amongst 
the subjects of such photographs, with others of a 
higher artistic character. The Arts of Rome, in 
their entire range, are so replete with historical 
associations, in which all the modern nations of 
Europe, with the great new nation of America, are 
directly and personally interested, that we cannot 
refrain from entertaining a desire to see concen- 
trated in and about this Roman Court every possible 
illustration and elucidation of these Arts as they 
flourished in the flourishing days of Rome. The 
Romanesque, the Renaissance, and the Modern 
Italian, have each their own illustration and eluci- 
dation to contribute to the more direct historical 
essay which we expect to find in the Roman Court 
itself. So, also, to pass to the earliest periods of 
the general history of Art, Greek and Egyptian Art 
will not be found silent, when we seek to bring 
together everything which may bear upon the Art 
of Rome. Derived through ever-wonderful Greece, 
from the still more wondrous valley of the Nile, 





Roman Art extended its influence, and it worked out 


| its designs, after its own strong method, throughout | 
the civilised world. What the Arts were at Rome, | 


they were also, in their degree at least, in every city 
of the empire. In many cities, not built on the 
soil of Italy, the relies of Roman Art are scarcely 
inferior to those which at Rome carry us back to 
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their own grand era. In our own country, once 
highly estimated as a Roman province, Roman Art 
worked freely and nobly; but the evil days came, 
with a searching severity, exceeding even what befel 
the imperial city herself; and now we find in Britain 
but little that Roman Art produced above the sur- 
face of the ground. But the Romanesque reached 
us when the storm had been blown away ; and it 


| grew up in strength and nobleness amongst us, and 


we still love well its deep arches and massive ma- 
sonry. And then, from the Romanesque, the Gothic 
carried away the prize of excellence, that, in its turn, 
it might yield to a novel species of Romanesque— 
the so-called Renaissance of the classic revival. And 
now we have before us all these forms of “ Ancient 
and Early Art,” and we are removed to a sufficient 
distance from them all to contemplate and to study 
them with dispassionate candour. The public mind 
has been awakened to a sense of the value of Art, in 
its pure and noble condition ; but there yet remains 
much for us to accomplish as a nation, before we may 
justly advance the national claim to being a people 
who both love Art and understand and appreciate it, 
Meanwhile, in these Fine-Art Courts, whither we 
have directed the Art-student, there is already much 
which may contribute to our general advance in the 
knowledge and appreciation of Art—much which, 
from the peculiar circumstances of these Courts, is 
not elsewhere to be found. If we show, as a nation, 
that we desire to make the most of this teaching, as 
it now is, we may feel assured that uot only the 
Roman Court, but every other Fine-Art Court in 
the Crystal Palace, will be made more and more 
worthy to teach us, as we become continually better 
qualified to receive instruction in Art, and more 
anxious to obtain it. 

A sustained advance towards a high standard of 
perfection in the several departments of the great 
Art-museum entrusted to his care, is the acknow- 
ledged aim of the Art-director of the Crystal Palace ; 
and he will, without doubt, provide that practical 
improvements should be continually effected, as he 
finds himself encouraged by sympathy and appre- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE ROMAN COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ciation on the part of the public. Such an allusion 
‘© improvements in these Fine-Art Courts of the 
> Palace may, perhaps, appear to imply some- 

ig resembling an imputation upon those persons 


by whom they were originally planned and pro- 
duced, to the effect that they failed to render their 
work as complete as they ought to have done, and 


as they might have done: this would be no less 














ungenerous than unjust, since the ultimate attain- 
meut of true excellence in these Courts will really 
result from the ability, judgment, and care which 
have made them what they are. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Royat AcapEMy.—We have been not a 
little startled of late by rumours of certain projected 
doings within the walls of the Royal Academy, 
which, if credible at all in the form in which they 
reach us, could be so only on the supposition of their 
denoting foregone conclusions in a matter in which 
the public have a very serious interest, or a desire 
to have such conclusions supposed in behalf of the 
parties more directly concerned. We have satisfied 
ourselves by inquiry that there is at least enough of 
truth in the substance of these rumours to demand 





the vigilance of our readers, and of those who act | 
for them ; and, earnestly soliciting the attention of | 


our parliamentary subscribers to certain views and 
statements respecting this important Art-institution, 
and its prospects, which we published in our leading 
article for September last, we do hope that some 
member will now put such questions from his seat 
in the House as will save the country from one more 
job enacted behind cover of a false pretence, and one 
more abuse made permanent in the name of the 
provisional. Our readers know, that the mean and 
narrow accommodations provided for the exhibition 
of sculpture within the walls of the Royal Academy 
have been a crying grievance to the sculptors and 
the public for years, and discreditable to the Academy 
generally ; and that no amount of protest and re- 
monstrance, year by year repeated, has been effectual 
to produce even an attempt at amelioration. It is, 
therefore, somewhat startling to find, without any 
apparent change in the conditions of the case, the 
Academic conscience suddenly awake, and loudly 
proclaiming that something must be done within 


‘the walls of the Academy for sculpture. We are of 


the same opinion as the Royal Academy as to the 
necessity ; but, then, we have been strongly of that 
opinion for a great many years, whereas the Royal 
Academy has arrived at a conclusion which involves 
expensive alterations in its house on/y at the moment 
when there is some possibility that it may have 
notice to quit. What is it that, according to the 
rumour, the Royal Academy purposes now to do, 
with the avowed object of meeting the difficulty to 
which it has thus become preternaturally enlight- 
ened? The large entrance hall which divides the 
National Gallery from the Royal Academy has, our 
readers know, been lying all but unused for years; 
and out of this hall, it is said, a gallery is to be 
found for the Turner pictures above, and the Academy 
is to get a sculpture gallery—with the present sculp- 
ture room, which is immediately behind it, thrown 
in—below. Now, that the scheme in the terms 
here stated is the actual scheme, of course we do not 
believe,—because, architecturally, it seems impossible. 
If a Turner Gallery—and its new dome, we sup 

are to be above, where is the architect to get his lights 
for the sculpture room below? Is it that the Royal 
Academy, having once carried its point and effected 
its lodgement, pro to fall back upon its old 
neglect of its Art-Cinderella, and be content with 
the “darkness visible” borrowed from the chamber 
behind? The argument would, in that case, be that 
the light, having been utterly insufficient for the 
little den, could only be insufficient, as before, for 
the big den; and the sculptors would simply be as 
badly off as they were, with more room in which to 
be so. Seriously, however, though we have no doubt 
there is some mistake in the terms, we know, as we 
have said, that something of the kind mentioned is 
in contemplation ; and what we desire emphatically 
to point out, is, that alterations so extensive and 
important—especially as the remedy of a grievance 
which has been borne with exemplary patience for so 
many years—are not the acts of a body who con- 
template a possible removal, or have even any doubt 
as to the conditions of their future tenure. There is 
in this scheme something, we apprehend, like a deal- 
ing with the entire building ; and it indicates either 
an understanding with the minister as to the future 
disposal of this building, to which the public are 
no parties, or a determination on the part of the 
Academy to take up, while it can, a position in respect 
thereof, from which it will be difficult for the min- 
ister to dislodge it. We have had instances before 
—and are warned by them—in which this sort of 
provisional occupation has been made afterwards the 
express ground for conversion into a freehold. But, 
our finest metropolitan site is too valuable to be 





occupied by squatting; and we trust by means of this 
notice to secure the interference of Parliament in the 
matters which it involves, while yet it is not too late. 

Tue Anrt-Treasures Exuipition, Mancues- 
TER.—The public receive daily information concern- 
ing the progress of this great work in the columns 
of the Times newspaper; we should but occup 
space uselessly by repeating these details. It wi 
suffice to say that plans have been that 
contributions have been increasing, and that the 
real difficulty to be encountered arises not from the 
pm but from the over-abundance, of materials. 

he committee are indefatigable in their labours ; 
they have obtained the services of competent assist- 
ants in all the departments; and the anticipated 
opening, on the 5th of May, under the auspices of 
the Prince Consort, cannot fail to be a brilliant 
affair—next in importance only to that which, on 
a lst of May, rendered memorable in the anne!s of 
this country the year 1851. The building is so far 
completed as to remove all dread of its being ready 
“in time;” and preparations have been made in 
Manchester to receive the hosts of visitors who 
must be accommodated “ somewhere and somehow ;” 
but large as the city is, there will be no doubt diffi- 
culties in the way of “lodgings.” We do not know 
whether the committee have yet directed attention 
to this necessity, but probably they will do so. 
We hope to prepare a sufficiently lengthened report 
of the proceedings, as well as such accounts of the 
contents of the building, as will convey to our more 
distant readers a proper “ portraiture” of the scene 
and its attractions ; but our space will be necessarily 
too limited to enter into such details as will be 
supplied by the London and Manchester > 
where, no doubt, notices will be given daily, jo 
tive of the enormous mass of the rare, beautiful, and 
valuable “ furnishing”’ of the structure. 

THe Nationa, GatLery.—The famous picture 
by Paul Veronese, representing the family of Darius 
before Alexander, which has for three centuries been 
the property of the Pisani family, is said to have 
been purchased by the British Government for the 
large sum of £14,000 sterling. 

THe Artists’ BENEVOLENT Funp.—The An- 
niversary Dinner, will take place at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern on the 16th May, under the presidency of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

THE NEw READING-ROOM AND LIBRARY IN THE 
British MustuM.—The reading-room and library, 
that now occupy what was formerly the central 
area of the British Museum, are being prepared for 
use. It is from this use that its form and character 
have directly sprung, and it is a remarkable struc- 
ture. The reading-room is a domed expanse, clear 
of tie-beams, and wholly constructed of iron, and 
the proportions of the roof are simple and agreeable. 
It is of the same span, within a fraction, as that of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The problem to be solved 
was to produce those arrangements which would 


give the best conveniences for reading, and the | 
readiest facilities for the supply of books, and the | 
rendering of this | 
thought. In the centre of the great circular area | 


construction is the materi 


is, so to speak, the embouchure of the stream of 
knowledge, where the books are delivered, and flow | 
out to irrigate the desks that radiate from this 
int, which stream is supplied from springs, alias 
ibraries, which rise all round the central space, | 
These rise tier above tier, and, unseen from within, 
form the walls of the reading-room and square the | 
circle—that is, occupy the space left by the circular 
form of that structure within the square area of the | 
original court. These cells and galleries are, — 
haps, the most original part of the edifice. ey | 
are constructed mainly of galvanized-iron, light but 
strong ; and the floors being all open-work, the stories | 
are lit all through from the top, not a particle of | 
room is lost ; and all possible facilities are afforded 
to the attendants who convey the books to and fro, | 
and who are nearly the only persons who visit this | 
part of the building. The report as to the capacity | 
of these arrangements is one that one hardly ven- | 
tures to repeat, viz., that they alone are capable of | 
accommodating a million aud a half of books—the | 
whole library of the museum not containing at the | 
t time much over five hundred thousand | 
volumes! This announcement took us quite by | 
surprise, and makes us believe in the possibility of 
even the catalogue of the present collection being | 
completed, if the same genius apply 
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ve — arrangements structure 
is indebted to ions of Mr. Panizzi. But 
to return to the reading-room itself. Its great size 
offers full accommodation to more than the number 
of readers that at t attend the museum. 
The light is good, we see no reason at present 
why the ventilation and regulation of the tempera- 
ture should not be equally satisfactory. The minor 
arrangements we have not to enter into, but 
the reading public will, no doubt, at no great dis- 
tance of time derive full benefit from them. Faneci- 
fully, the whole affair a great organism for 
the arterial and venous circulation of knowledge, and 
its plan a Kantesian diagram of its subtile flow. 
At present we have nothing to give it but all praise, 
except in regard to the lobby access in front of the 
entrance hall, which is contracted and meagre. 

Tue Museum, ann ScHoors oF ART AND 
Science, at Sourn Kensineton.—The Museum is 
being rapidly filled with objects of varied attraction— 
legacies from the 51 Exhibition, hitherto ware- 
housed in Kensington Palace, and other contributions 
of interest and instruction. Among these will be 
the first steam-engine ever in action in this country-— 
the little grandfather of all the great grand-children ; 
also, we understand, Wren’s original model for 
St. Paul’s, belonging to the Dean and , a 
design differing considerably from the edifice actually 
erected—simpler in plan and character, and of one 
architectural order instead of two. It is of wood, and 
some twenty feet long. Rooms of access and re- 
freshment are being erected close to Cromwell Road, 
and form an entrance to the museum. Ewvery- 
thing about the place is better than the original 
“boilers,” which are now painted, so as to look like 
an edifice of striped linen. They have evidently 
not known what to do with it. We should suggest 
an extensive wiring and growth of climbers over it, 
to shade its eccentricities. There are some fine 
trees in the area in front, and the garden is being 
nicely dressed with shrubs and flowers, and with the 
green mantle of summer will have a pleasing aspect 
enough. It will be Art and Science among the 
roses: a Brompton—we beg on—a South Ken- 
sington “Grove of Academus.” It must be allowed, 
however, that the buildings altogether have a tempo- 
rary character, with the exception of that erected 
for the Sheepshanks Collection, which is fireproof 
and substantial, and consists of a group of four 
well-proportioned rooms excellently lighted. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of some old houses near, 
to convert them into offices and residences in con- 
nection with the schools that were removed from 
Marlborough House. These are convenient and well 
arranged, and afford excellent light and facilities for 
study. The department has also 4 taken posses- 
sion of an outwork on the opposite side of Cromwell 
Road, in the shape of a house and garden, by means of 
a mine under the road. This has been some of 
the day work of the of the “ Sappers”” on 
the premises, whose broad red backs may, however, 
be seen in the evening bending over the drawing- 
boards of the schools, their owners being as intent 
as any others of the students in acquiring powers of 

il. The training schools for masters are 
te ee and well attended, and the Museum itself 
is expected to be open very shortly to the public. 

Exuigition or Scurerure or THE Unirep 
Kinapom at Soutn Kensinoton.—A ition, 
emanating from the Sculptors’ Institute, is being 
brought to bear at the Buildings of the Departinent 
of Science and Art. A ion of the museum has 
been set aside by the grant of the Lords of the Privy 
Council for Trade, for a collection of select works of 
British sculpture. This will consist not 


_ of 
| works by living artists, but is intended to include 


those of past time, as casts from the best and most 
characteristic works of Banks, Bacon, Noillekens, 
Flaxman, Chantrey, &e. The collection comprising 
works of the British school, past and present, will 
illustrate its history, and present a wholly new fea- 
ture to the public and lovers of Art, differing from 
that of other exhibitions of this art. To draw this 
line more clearly, it is the intention, we understand, 
not to receive, except in special cases, any works of 
living artists that have not been previously exhibited 
at some one of the annual public exhibitions, The 
committee for conducting it consist of three members 
of the Institute, and two other gentlemen. The 
space set apart for the purpose is the further and 
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northern portion of the gallery, between the archi- 
tectural collection and the building that is shortly to 
contain the munificent donation of Mr. Sheepshanks. 
So that Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture will be 
en suite. The situation has somewhat of a Crystal 
Palace character from the nature of the building, but 
the light is far better suited for the display of the 
works, than that either in the building of ’51, or at 
Sydenham, being more concentrated, and wholly 
from the roof. Also there are no intersecting pillars. 
The warm grey colour, of an atmospheric character, 
that was adopted in the British Sculpture-room of 
the Exhibition of ’51, also in that in Paris, in ’55, 
lately in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and also, 
we understand, this year in the Belvidere portion of 
thie Vatican, containing the Apollo, Mercury, and 
Laocoon, has been again selected on this occasion, 
but of a rather lighter tint, and other enhancements 
of colour will appear 6n the walls and floor. The 
works will be well seen, and the recognition of the 
desirability of such a collection is timely to the 
opening to the public of the new establishment. It 
is also a valuable acknowledgment on the part of 
Government, important as a precedent, and calcu- 
lated, we trust, to produce good fruit. 

Cast or THE CoLossaL Statue or Davin, BY 
M. ANGELO, at Sour Kensinoton.—A cast of this 
work has been lately set up in the ground-floor of the 
Department of Art and Science. It is the gift, as we 
have heard, of the Grand-duke of Tuscany to her 
Majesty. Vasari gives the following account of the 
original, which stands in the Piazza del Grand Duca, 
at Florence, having been set up there in the month 
of September, 1504 :—“ A large piece of marble had 
for many years lain neglected in Florence, embossed 
for a gigantic statue, but with so little skill, that it 
was thought spoiled for any purposes of sculpture. 
This ill-shaped block Michael Angelo wished to con- 
vert into a statue, and the gonfaloniere gave him 
permission to do the best he could with it. He then 
composed a figure accommodated to the irregular 
shape of the marble, and in eighteen months pro- 
duced a colossal statue of David, which was placed 
in the piazza, in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, where 
it now stands.” The block of marble was nine 
bracciee long (sixteen feet six inches), and the statue 
is of the same height; on the top and at the base 
the rude surface of the marble yet remains. This 
statue is inferior to other works by the same hand 
—as the Moses, and the wonderful sketches of the 
Medici tombs. This is no doubt attributable in 
degree to the unusual difficulties arising from the 
half-spoilt character of the block when it came into 
the artist’s hands. Some of its incongruities, how- 
ever, cannot be thus accounted for—as, for instance, 
the great size of the head, and of the limbs for the 
trunk—a similar defect to that of the Perseus of 
Cellini, that stands near it in the same piazza, in Flo- 
rence. These proportions of the David might be 
advocated by some as peculiar to a youth, but that 
the members themselves and the extremities have 
not a youthful character, the hands, especially, being 
those of an old man. The original does not appear to 
have added to the great master’s reputation in his 
own country, nor will the cast of it in this; never- 
theless, it is a work of much interest, both from its 
size, when we consider that it is hewn out of one 
block, and from the great reputation of its author. 
This interest is enhanced in the Museum of the De- 
partment from that establishment also possessing it 
in embryo, as it were, in the shape of the little 
first study for it, a sketch in wax about a foot high ; 
also some anatomical studies of the limbs, all which 
formed part of the Gherardini Collection, reeently 
purchased by the Department. Thus, it appears that 
any deficiencies that may exist in the statue do not 
arise from want of study. Although, however, the 
parts are incongruous—a defect into which Greek 
Art never falls—yet some are admirable. The torso 
hy itself, for instance, is fine, and the back especially 
beautiful; indeed, the back view altogether is the 
best, as being that in which the lines of the figure pre- 
sent the finest contour, and in which the head Sos 
not appear so large. The choice of subject for so 
colossal a work is more than doubtful, We picture to 
ourselves David as a slim, earnest youth, an enthu- 

siastic boyish hero—not as a giant, for that would 
‘lessen his exploit in destroying him who “ defied the 
armies of the living God.” As it is, the first im- 
pression is rather of him of Gath than of Israel. 
The head is finely and vigorously cut, though not 





especially a head of David. It resembles somewhat 
that, by the same hand, of Giulio di Medici, on his 
tomb. M. Brucciani, of Little Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, having a mould, is able to furnish 
casts of the bust and other portions of this re- 
markable specimen of the Florentine school. 

Tue Annvat Festivat of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution was held on the 4th of last 
month at the Freemasons’ Tavern ; when Lord Duf- 
ferin, a young Jrish nobleman, who has on several 
occasions manifested great interest in the Fine Arts, 
presided, and eloquently advocated the claims of the 
society on artists and the public. We confess dis- 
appeintment when we saw his lerdship supported at 
the table by two only of the Royal Academicians, 
Sir C. L. Eastlake and Mr. Cockerell, the former also 
the President of the Institution, the latter its treasurer. 
The associates mustered in sufficient strength; of 
these we noticed Messrs. Frost, Goodall, Egg, F.Stone, 
and F. R. Pickersgill. Seventy-three cases have been 
relieved during the past year out of the funds of the 
society, to the gross amount of £1019. The sub- 
scriptions announced during the evening reached 
£650, including £50 from his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and £20 from Lady Chantrey. Madlle. 
Rosa Bonheur, and M. Ary Scheffer, contributed 
each 100 francs, through the hands of Mr. Gambart. 
When we think of the large sums annually collected 
in aid of other societies of a similar exclusive nature, 
the thought will be uppermost in the mind, that 
artists, as well as literary men, do not receive such 
assistance from those who have the means of doing 
good as they are entitled to. On looking over the 
last year’s list of subscribers—and a lamentably 
short one it is by comparison with many others—we 
may venture to assert it does not contain thirty 
names independent of those of artists, or of gentle- 
men directly or indirectly connected with Art. This 
is not as it should be. 

Panorama OF Moscow.—The approach of the 
Easter holidays generally brings with it some new 
panoramic picture in Mr. Burford’s rooms, in 
Leicester Square: this season he invites the public 
to a view of Moscow, taken from a point near the 
Kremlin, with the procession of the Emperor and 
Empress passing to the Cathedral of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, where the sovereigns of Russia are 
crowned. The city of Moscow, with its “ half- 
barbaric” minarets, as Byron calls them, is, per- 
haps, still the most singular in Europe, although a 
large portion of it is of recent origin, having been 
built since 1812, when it suffered such terrible 
losses by fire at the hands of the Russians themselves. 
It is a place so little visited by English travellers 
that we have no doubt Mr. Burford’s picture, so 
beautifully and truthfully painted, will prove a 
highly popular exhibition. The coronation “show” 
is @ gorgeous pageant, completely harmonising with 
the gay and glittering architectural decorations 
which are characteristic of the various edifices con- 
tained within the Kremlin, while this side of the river 
Moskwa contrasts strangely with the quietude and 
the simple style of building that prevails ou the 
other, the modern part. The whole forms a most 
interesting picture. 

Mr. H. Ricuter, one of the oldest members of 
the Society of Water-Colour Painters, died on the 
9th of April, at the advanced age of eighty-five. 
The best of his works, chiefly illustrations of the 
works of our dramatists and poets, peculiar both in 
character and style of execution, are little known to 
the present generation. Mr. Richter, at one time, 
was extensively engaged in making drawings for the 
“ Annuals,” and other pictorial publications. Almost 
to the last he retained his artistic faculties, for he 
— last year a small drawing of the head of a 
child. 

A Portrait or Generat WiLt1aMs, the hero of 
Kars, will shortly be placed in the council-chamber 
of the Guildhall of London; the commission was 
intrusted to Mr.G. E. Tuson. It is a full-length 
picture, representing the general leaning on the 
sword lately presented to him by the Corporation. 

Tue Nationa CoLtections.—A measure which 
has also in view the popular education in matters of 
Art and Science, and the best means of making our 
national treasures subservient thereto, comes before 
us in the form of a return which was moved for by 
Mr. Ewart in the last parliament. Our readers 
know, that the national collections fail of a large 
amount of their teaching power without the help of 





catalogues,—and that the catalogue is at once a 
serious imposition on the means of that part of the 
— which needs their teaching most, and a cum- 

rous mode of reference, involving constant inter- 
ruption and serious loss of time, to all. To remedy 
this, the House of Commons has been desirous to see 
carried out in all the museums in the United King- 
dom the plan adopted in the Museum of Irish In- 
dustry,—where, as the readiest means of conveying 
to the visitors the greatest amount of useful know- 
ledge, full descriptive labels are attached, individually, 
to all the specimens. The object of Mr. Ewart’s 
motion was, to ascertain how far this recommenda- 
tion of the House had been carried out; and it is 
satisfactory to know that—to say nothing of our 
botanic and other scientific treasures—as regards our 
collections of Art much has been done in this useful 
direction. In the Museum of Art at Marlborough 
House the rule of affixing a label to every work of 
Art appears to have been acted on from its com- 
mencement, in 1852, as fully as the varying arrange- 
ment of the collections would permit. The monu- 
ments in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, of 
course, carry their own inscriptions ; and the objects 
of artistic and historic interest in the Tower are ex- 
plained by the warders. In the British Museum 
the large Egyptian sculptures have now generally 
the names attached,—and soon there will be none of 
them which have not. The Assyrian sculptures, and 
the Greek and Roman sculptures, have descriptive 
labels ; and objects of curiosity in the other depart- 
ments are to a great extent labelled and inscribed. 
In Hampton Court Palace this work of interpreta- 
tion proceeds but slowly. There are a few labels; 
but such as there are give only imperfect information, 
and 204 pictures are without any written description 
at all. In the National Gallery, descriptions have 
been attached to all the pictures,—announcing, in 
each case, the subject, the master, the date of his 
birth and that of his death, the date of the picture 
itself, and the school to which it belongs.—We dare 
say Mr. Ewart will keep his eye on this matter,— 
and see that a parliamentary recommendation involv- 
ing such an amount of public convenience, to give it 
its lowest character, is fully carried out. 

Dirrusion oF Art-Epucation.— After due 
notice and discussion, a resolution has been adopted, 
and circulated, by the Society of Arts, which aims 
at the diffusion, as far as ean be arrived at, for 
educational purposes, of those national treasures, the 
first law of which is, of necessity, centralisation,— 
and is of sufficient significance in itself and in its 
possible results to claim the attention of our readers. 
The resolution runs thus :—‘ That the Secretary be 
instructed to inquire of the Institutions in union 
whether they consider the time has arrived when, in 
order to give just facilities throughout the United 
Kingdom for acquiring knowledge in Art and Science, 
it is expedient that the museums situate in the 
metropolis and elsewhere, such as the National Gal- 
lery, the British Museum, the Museum of Orna- 
mental Art, the Museum of Practical Geology, and 
the public Museums in Ireland and Scotland, &., 
which have already acquired, or may hereafter acquire 
by parliamentary votes, specimens of Art and Science, 
should be rendered, as far as may be practicable, 
useful to the local institutions, promoting Art, 
Science, and Literature throughout the United King- 
dom,—especially the Mechanics’ and Literary Insti- 
tutions in union with the Society, and free Libraries. 
Should it be the opinion of the Institutions that the 
time has arrived, the Council of the Society of Arts 
request that they may be favoured with opinions as 
to how the object may be best carried into effect, 
and the Council will be prepared to afford facilities 
for the discussion of the subject. That a copy of 
this resolution be sent, not only to the institutions 
in nnion, but also to the Provincial Museums which 
may not be in connection with the Society, and to 
the Free Libraries in the United Kingdom.” 

PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHY.—His majesty, the Em- 
peror of Austria, has conferred on Mr. Paul Pretsch, 
the inventor of this art, the grand gold medal for 
Arts and Sciences. The grant is described as being 
in recognition of the artistical perfection exhibited 
in the specimen prints submitted by Mr. Pretsch to 
his majesty. 

CANADIAN EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
—An addition of great interest is just about to be 
made to the gradually expanding attractions of the 
Crystal Palace, at Sydenham,—an addition of a 
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nature indicating the spirit which may one day, 
under more ripe arrangements, make of this place of 
marvels a world’s museum in a more large, syste- 
matic, and educational sense than any that has ever 
yet been founded. In the last session of the Canadian 
Parliament a sum of £2000 was voted for the object 
of commencing an exhibition, in this unparalleled 
show-room, of the products, raw and manufactured, 
of that great colony, and a collection of models of 
all the important works there executed. A sum of 
£500 a year is, the Canadian papers say, to be 
applied to the maintaining and ent of this 
collection; and a large 5 has already been al- 
lotted to the scheme by the directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company. In its outset, the exhibition, it 
is promised, will exceed in extent and interest that 
displayed by Canada at the great Paris Exposition, 
in 1855. 

St. Martin’s District ScHoot or Art.—A 
very gratifying proof of the successful progress of 
this Institution was afforded by the com Tete success 
of the first conversazione given by the students, 
which took place on the 3rd of April last. The 
spacious school-rooms in Castle Street, Long Acre, 
were filled with an assemblage who evinced the 
deepest interest in the collections of works of Art 
which surrounded them, and in the prosperity of the 
school itself. The chair was occupied by the re- 
verend Vicar of the parish, and characteristic and 
excellent addresses were delivered by Mr. George 
Cruikshank and Mr. Ruskin. The latter gentleman 
delighted his audience with one of his brilliant 
addresses, in which he mingled much of simple 
and useful instruction with equally valuable en- 
couragement in the pursuit of the study of Art, 
Mr. Ruskin was followed by Mr. Burchett, the 
head-master of the Government School of Design, 
who adverted to the high character of this particular 
institution, and paid a deserved tribute to its able 
master, Mr, Casey. We shall expect much from 
this School of Art, and we entertain no fears that our 
expectations will have to experience disappointment, 

In Liverpoot, the first stone has been laid of 
one of those monuments of private munificence which 
have grown, and are multiplying, out of that doctrine 
of the day, the first sowing of whose seeds the men 
of this generation can remember, and which is more 
and more earnestly maintained as the beauty and 
value of its fruits are seen—the doctrine that the 
true discipline for the masses is education. Mr, 
William Brown, the member for South Lancashire, 
has, at the request of the citizens of that great com- 
mercial town, taken the leading part in the cere- 
mony of inaugurating the new building for the Free 
Library and Museum which the town owes to his 
own unaided donation. The facts deserve a word of 
record. The building in Duke Street which contains 
the historical and ornithological collection presented 
by Lord Derby to the town, and which formed the 
nucleus of the institution in question, having become 
too small for the students which it had helped to 
create, Mr, Brown, in consultation with the then 
Mayor as to what could be done to meet this whole- 
some growth, expressed his intention to assist any 
such effort with a gift of 26000. It would seem 
as if noble action grew by its own exercise; for, 
subsequently, Mr. Brown announced that his dona- 
tion of £6000 had expanded into £12,000—and, 
finally, he took the whole cost of the new edifice on 
himself, involving, it is said, a liability of not less 
than £30,000. All the associations in Liverpool 
which represent Art and Literature put on record 
their individual testimonials to this magnificent act 
of fosterage of objects similar to those which they 
have themselves at heart. The address of the His- | 
toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, in i- 
cular, was emblazoned in the highest style of the 





Art, as borrowed from examples in ancient manu- 

scripts, and framed in amanner to correspond. The | 
trowel, which as an honourable heir-loom | 
into the family of the founder, represented among its 

rich embossings, “a classic figure presenting the 
drawing of the new building to Education, with | 
Fame overhead crowning the donor with a wreath of 

flowers.” Mr. Brown said, that, Providence having | 
crowned his labours with wealth, he looked on this | 
devotion of a portion of its bounty as his fitting ac- | 
knowledgment. We trust his reading of the duty | 
which success involves may spread; and we believe | 
it will, since it is, happily, in the nature of beneficent 

example to propagate itself. Throughout the whole | 


of Liverpool the day of inauguration was observed as 
a holiday, and the festival aspect of that busy, prac- 
tical town, under the influence of the occasion, was 
itself a striking proof of the progress already made 
by the cause to which this gift of Mr. Brown makes 
80 magnificent a contribution. Among the honours 
showered by a grateful population on the living head 
of the donor, two are more especially designed to 

represent him and his enlightened liberality to pos- 

terity. One is a portrait of him, by Sir Watson 

Gordon, destined for the building which is about to 

arise at his cost; the other is a statue of him, for 

which Mr. MacDowell has received a commission 

from the town and corporation, and which is to 

convey his lineaments to future generations from a 

pedestal in St. George’s Hall. 

THe New Government Buipines.—The de- 
signs for this grand group of buildings are now in 
course of arrangement for public exhibition in West- 
minster Hall. We shall not fail to notice them 
carefully and at length in our next month’s number. 

Equestrian StatuE or Lorp HarpiIncE, BY 
Fotey.—This fine work improves on acquaintance. 
A second visit is even more pleasing than the first, 
The horse is admirable—a noble specimen of an 
Arab, and the attitude judicious, though novel. It is 
a really good horse, not cat-hammed or over-necked, 
but one that would live across country ; with a good 
flank to drive him over timber, and well ribbed-up— 
fiery, but not peppery. We have seen no eques- 
trian statue of late in England in which we have 
liked the horse so well. With all this, he is duly 
subservient to his rider, not only in the riding-school 
point of view, of being well in hand, but as a matter 
of Art—a consideration of great importance in 
equestrian statues, in which, too often, the horse is 
the more attractive and impressive animal of the 
two. This rock is thoroughly avoided in the statue 
in question, in which, if we were to remark one 
excellence as more emphatic than the others, it would 
be the admirable manner in which the rider seems to 
occupy the horse, which is evidently but his moving 
pedestal. Altogether, the simple and quiet domina- 
tion and fine presence of this portrait-statue is re- 
markable. The eye of the spectator goes at once to 
the features of Lord Hardinge. The arrangement of 
the drapery and details is judicious and easy. Our 
earnest hope is that we shall retain a duplicate of 
this fine work in England, as the original bronze is 


going to India; and we trust that the unexpected | 


objection which has met this desire of the friends of 
the late Lord Hardinge, to have such erected by 
subscriptions in London—viz., that the relations of 
the late commander-in-chief wish no second copy to 


The house, which has, strangely enough (since, seen 
from whatever national point of view, it is a relic of 
extraordinary interest), been suffered to go to decay, 
is to be i i ired,—the tomb restored to 
the appearance condition which it had when— 
up to 1840—it held the remains of him whose 
vassals—like theirs who represented the Roman 
greatness of old—were kings,—and a funeral chapel 
is, it is said, to rise by the side of the latter. All 
the visible points in that wild and majestic episode— 
an episode incomparably exceeding in its expression 
of grandeur and desolation that of Marius seated 
among the ruins of are to be marked b 
Art for the future reading of the pilgrims. The hi 
from which in fine w the captive looked out 
on the great waters that lay, like a symbol of the 
coming eternity before, between him and the mighty 
fortunes he had left behind,—and the point of the 
road at which he turned in those unimaginable rides 
when, attended by a long train of phantom memories, 
he went abroad, to taste the accidents of his dungeou 
and take the measure of his chain. 

Tue Crimean Monument at Turin.—To the 
angry correspondence which has recently taken place 
between the ministers of Austria and Sardinia, 
Count Buol and Count Cavour, and which has led 
to the rupture of diplomatic relations between the 
two states, we owe some curious particulars relat- 
ing to this monument. The project is not, as we 
had imagined, that of the Sardinian Chambers them- 
selves in honour of their own army,—but the pro- 

work is a tribute of sympathy and admiration 

m the Milanese, and as such was first offered by 
them for the acceptance of the Sardinian Government. 
Of course, the reasons are obvious enough why the 
Piedmontese minister at Turin could not, as matters 
stand, accept this expression of their sentiments from 
subjects of Austria; and the offer was next made to 
the Municipal Council of Turin. In Sardinia, as 
Count Cavour says, the municipal councils do as they 
like,—very much as they would in England :—and 
so, Turin will have her new monument, let Count 
Buol, as the Austrian “ Hercules, say what he may.” 

Lapy-Artists’ Exuipition.—Arrangements are 
in progress for opening an exhibition of paintings 
poe drawings by ladies, professional and amateur, 
It will be, we understand, of a high order, and ma- 
nifest a truth which is becoming every day less 
questionable—that in the Fine Arts women are capa- 
ble of great achievements. All our exhibitions of 
late years contain abundant proofs in support of this 
belief; and although it may be expedient to gather 
their works into one collection, we cannot consider 
they have been unfairly or even “ + ange 3 

e 





be made (which seems about as reasonable as that 
a fine literary work should be confined to a first 
edition) —will be satisfied by some minor modifica- 
tion in the second statue, which, without dete- 
riorating it, will stamp both statues as originals. 
Lonpon AND MippLESEX ARCHEOLOGICAL So- 
crety.—This active and energetic society proposes 
to hold meetings during the approaching summer | 
months at the Tower and Hampton Court; it is 
also intended, in accordance with a suggestion ffom 
the Dean, to hold another meeting in July at West- 
minster Abbey. We were present at that held last 
year in the abbey, and are leased to hear that there | 
is a probability of the visit being repeated, as a 
single day is barely sufficient to have a glance at 
half the interesting objects there to be seen and 


t with in any of the existing exhibitions. 

shall probably be, ere long, better enabled than we 
now are to rt on this novel = roject 
which cannot fail to be interesting and a le. 

ArcnaoLocicaL InstituTe.—The proceedings 
at the last meeting were opened with a warm and 
feeling eulogium upon the late J, M. Kemble, as an 
antiquary and man of letters, by the chairman, his 


| veteran fellow-labourer in the same field of inquiry, 


Mr. Hunter. Various Roman and Romano-British 
discoveries at Drayton Beauchamp and Chepstow 
were subsequently described, and specimens of the 
objects ymax | were exhibited, An elaborate and 
curious paper on “ Horns of Tenure,” by Mr. Wal- 
ford, followed, together with a letter from Prince 
Labanoff, accompanying a proof impression of an 





talked about, The Rev. Charles Boutell has recently 
been appointed verges hey the society, and there is | 
but little doubt that un — able ag na mage 
its progress will be greatly advanced: we know o' 
af better qualified for the discharge of such duties 
as will devolve upon him. 

Tue Monuments at St. Herena,—Naturall 
enough, under present circumstances, the Frenc 
Government have taken charge of one of the places 
of historic pilgrimage. They are about to enlist the 
services of Art for the maintenance and embellish- 
ment of the shrine which keeps, amid the solitudes 
of a lonely island in the far seas, the great memories 
of the founder of that dynasty which it is France’s 
pleasure to acknow to-day. It appears, that, 
the intervention of British Government has 
obtained from the East India Company the cession 
to the Em sah oy welt fe mr 
the first leon t the long years is capti- 
vity, and thet tomb which receiv the mortal cover- 
ing of the captive when he broke his chain at last. 





engraving of an unpublished portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots. This Russian nobieman has dev his 
attention to investigating the history of Mary 
Stuart, many letters from whom, addressed to 
various persons, were discovered by him at Moscow. 

Westminster Appey.—The south-western arch 
of the choir has very recently been closed in towards 
the choir itself with a screen of oak, designed to 
harmonise in its general character with the stalls 
that occupy a position to the westward of the tran- 
The design of this screen is truly admirable, 


and its very ion to the design of the stalls, 
while giving evi of the purest taste, serves to 
render still more palpable than heretofore the unfor- 


tunate circumstance that the stalls themselves were 
not produced under the direction of the same artist. 
The carving of this screen is of the highest order of 
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Miscettanweza Guarutca ; a Collection of Ancient 

Mediwval and Renaissance Remains, in the 

ion of the Lord Londesborough. Illus- 

rated by F. W. Farnuott, F.8.A. Part XI. 
Published by Cuarman & Hatt, London, 


Mr. Fairholt has, in this part of the MisceLtanga 
Grapuica, brought his labours to a close,—and a 
most beautiful, curious, and interesting work is 
now in the hands of the public entire. We have 
reported its progress as the successive numbers 
were brought out, so that little else remains 
for us to do than to announce their completion. 
The last —that which is now before us—is 
devoted to a history of what, in the phraseology of 
our day, would be termed Medieval “ Manufac- 
turing Art,” as it is exemplified in the various 
objects which Lord Londesborough has collected 
with so much taste and antiquarian knowledge, and 
at a vast cost; for the rarity of these objects, no 
less than the valuable materiale—gold, silver, and 
previous stones—of which many of them are com- 
posed, could not have procured them for their 
ssor except on the terms of a very liberal 
expenditure. ‘The historical introduction is from 
the pen of Mr. T. Wright, F.8.A., than whom no 
one could be found whose — with the 
subject is more erudite, or who 
of compressing a large amount of information into 
a comparatively narrow compass: the essay is 
accompanied by numerous w 
Fairholt; and, as a frontispiece to the volume, is a 
most elaborate engraved plate, by the same anti- 
uarian artist, of a remarkable silver book-cover, of 
Italian workmanship, executed in the fifteenth 
century—a production as beautiful as it is unique. 
The entire volume contains forty-four plates, 
most of them having several subjects on each sheet, 
copied from objects that had their origin in almost 
every civilised country in the mediwval ages. The 
subject of mediwval Art is one that now engrosses 
80 lange a portion of public attention, that every 
work which adds to our stock of information, and 


‘ helps to develop the taste, ingenuity, and skill of 


the Art-workmen of antiquity, is a book to be 
welcomed: to such a greeting this is eminently 
entitled. 


Burper Brevier per Drespner GALERIE. Von 
Jutivs HUpner und H. Birxner, Dresden. 
This is a charming little volume, containing 
twenty-five etchings after celebrated pictures in 
the Dresden collection. Each is accompanied by a 


sonnet, alluding to some characteristic of the painting | 


or the master, much in the way of the “ Sketches 
of Painters,” which Henry Reeve published with 
Murray some years - But it is chiefly with the 
engravings that we have here to do. 

donna Sisteria’’ and the “ Holy Family” of Hol- 
bein are literally gems: they are etchings about 
four inches high, and are masterpieces in this style 
of engraving. There is a delicacy in the expression 
of each countenance, small as it is, which we have 
hardly seen equalled. The “‘ Magdalen” of Cor- 
reggio, the “ Madonna della Sedia” of Raphael, 
then a Titian, an Everdingen, and a Vandyke, the 
“Children of*Charles I. of England,” are all the 
most delightful souvenirs any lover of Art can well 
have of a sojourn in Dresden. 


Lays or a Liretmwe: tHe Recorp or One De- | 


PARTED. Published by Dana & Co., New 
York ; 8. Low & Son, Leoten, 


These lays were sung by one who dwelt in the re- | 
udson, near a small town | 


mote highlands of the 
called Walden, which the father of the writer had 
reared, and caused to flourish, amid the solitude. Of 


the name of the songstress we are left in ignorance— | 


the editor of the book, who tells us much of the his- 
tory of the lady, s only of “ Sophia:” a pure- 
minded and gentie being was Sophia; we should 
have judged her to be so by her poems, even had not 
he who has ushered her thoughts into the world re- 
corded the fact in his narrative, over which the spirit 
of the heroine seems to have flung her own soft and 
ethereal shadow, for he writes tenderly and enthu- 
siastically. The ms are not many in number; 
three or four playful and humorous, the others sad, 
solemn, and sacred ; most of them penned when the 
writer was suffering under an acutely painful disease, 


that laid her, a young mother, in an early grave, | 


The work has a tone of pensiveness throughout, 


which, allied as it is to pleasant thoughts and na- | 


tural expression, will § i 2 
et a i nd admirers, and not unde 


paper, and the binding, would do credit to the most 
renowned publisher in London. It is a very pretty 


| with the expression of a pure 
| ment. 


as a readier faculty | 


cuts, drawn by Mr. | 


e ** Ma. | 


printing, on thick cream-coloured | 


gift-book, which the youth of England and America 
=. read with advantage to themselves, and 





er from it lessons of the true and the good, 





CuristiAn Memontans; being Working Drawings 
of Headstones and Tombstones, designed by 
Professional Members of the Worcester Diocesan 
Architectural Society. Published by the So- 
crety, and by Parker, Oxford & London, 


| The first part of this work promises to supply a 
| desideratum long felt and generally acknowledged. 


The engravings are large, clear, and expressive ; 
the designs are generally appropriate, and through- 
out there is apparent much of artistic feeling, 
Christian senti- 
The designs are varied in style, and they 
comprise in their proposed materials both stone, 
wel, and iron. ith the plates there is given 
a simple prefatory notice of the general subject 
of modern sepulchral memorials, with a table 
showing the cost of the several designs. The price 
of this work places it within the reach of eve 

person who is interested in the subject of which it 


| treats—and who is not interested in it? We con- 
| gratulate the Worcester Society on having produced 


a work that is calculated to prove eminently 
useful, and which establishes the practical utility of 
the society itself. 





Lessons ON Trees in Water Cotovur, from 
Drawings by Vicat Core. Parts I. & II. 
Printed and Published by W. Durour, London. 


Mr. Cole is a very excellent landscape-painter, 
whose pictures have frequently called forth our 
commendation; but we have very strong doubts 
whether the method he has adopted in these books 
| will much assist the student in acquiring the art 
| of drawing and pentose trees. In the endeavour 
to simplify his subject, he has left it almost barren: 
| a mere list of the colours used in painting a icu- 
lar object, without the least reference as to how and 
where they should be employed, is, we think, to 
leave the leasner as much in the dark as ever. In 
fact, the examples — explanation. The mis- 
take of most writers who would teach Art, through 
the medium of books, is, that they say too much, 
and thereby confuse the young student by the 
multiplicity of words; Mr. Cole’s error is that he 
says too little—in truth, nothing. In another edition 
this omission might be easily rectified, for the ex- 
amples are quite of sufficient merit to justify the 
additions, and then the work would be really useful. 


Les Vases Cuinors et Les Vases Grecs. Par 
M. Bevt&. Published by J. Cuays, Paris. 


By bringing together the opposites in Art, M. Beulé 
has here argued so much in disfavour of Chinese 
mental capacity, that their claim to be considered 
‘*celestials’’ is much damaged thereby. Should 
any mandarin assume to himself extra importance 
after the somewhat extraordinary sympathies and 
compliments of some of our politicians, he might be 
calmed by M. Beulé’s brochure. He starts from 
first principles, and has no misgivings, but boldly 
ropounds the theory of mental inferiority in the 

hinese as one of the results of race. He thinks 
with Hamlet, it is ‘‘ not to consider too curiously to 
corisider so.”” He begs you to look at the colour of 
their skins, the conformation of their heads, the 
expression of their eyes; and, taking these as indica- 
tions of a — mental conformation, denies 
the name of Art to works from Chinese pencils: it 
is only a bizarre industry, which imitates nature 
| slavishly in flowers or insects; and if it reach the im- 
aginative, only disports itself in grotesque forms cal- 
eulated to dispel the ennui of an opium-eating race. 
| The Greeks, on the contrary, elevated man, and their 
ceramic works were devoted to beauty of form and 

grandeur of idea; they were infinitely inferior in 

material to the Chinese, but as infinitely superior in 
| design: and this argument, deduced from the pot- 
ter’s clay, M. Beulé would bring to bear on the 
** human clay” all the world over; hence we have a 
few sly hints at the lugubrious tints of the German 

ainters, and the tristesse of all northern nations. 

‘he argument is an old one with French philoso- 





which the exposures of what the public are accus- 
tomed to eat and drink almost “frightened the isle 
from its propriety.” Such revelations are a lament- 
able reflection on the commercial morality of the 
age, and are even more to be deprecated than the 
mischievous results in the public health to which 
they lead; for the conscience of the adulterator 
must be seared, his honesty of principle thrown to 
the winds, to induce the commission of offences so 
dark and destructive. We cannot, for the life of us, 
see the smallest distinction between the utterer of a 
base coin ora a note, and the trader who sells 
knowingly an adulterated article either of food .or 
clothing ; in the case of the former, as being more 
prejudicial to the community, we would go so far as 
to make it a penal offence; a few convictions under 
such a statute would do more to cure the evil than 
any other power we might bring to bear upon the 
offender. Tatil, however, some measures, legal or 
otherwise, are in force to curb practices so notorious 
and prejudicial, there is nothing to be done but to 
submit to them; a knowledge of the evil will not 
mend it, when it is, as it seems to be, everywhere 
prevalent. Dr. Hassall’s book may be advantage- 


| ously consulted to detect imposition ; we only wish 


he could tell us with equal clearness and certainty 
how to avoid it. Perhaps after all we may truly 
say as regards the matter— 


“ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise,—”, 


at least, till, with our knowledge of the bane, we 
have also learned the antidote, and how to apply it. 
This knowledge has yet to be acquired, and Dr. 
Hassall is doing most effectually his part in keeping 
the subject before the attention of the public; we 
hope and believe with some ultimate benefit to us all. 


PERsonat NARRATIVE OF THE ORIGIN AND PrRo- 
GRESS OF THE CAOUTCHOUC OR INDIA-RUBBER 
MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND. By Tuomas 
Hancock. Published by Loneman & Co., 
London. 


A new class of literature has sprung up within the 
last few years: the specialities of trade are taking 
their place on the shelves of the shops in Paternoster 
Row, side by side with the specialities of science and 
the liberal Arts. We have the “‘ Book of the Feet ; 
or, the History of Boots and Shoes ;” the ‘‘ Histo 
of the Umbrella;” in the March number of this 
Journal we noticed an elaborate treatise on “ Locks 
and Keys;” and Mr. Hancock now presents us 
with the story of the India-Rubber Manufacture. 
The use and varied application of this substance 
has now become so general and so important a 
feature in manufactures, as to render it quite wor- 
thy of a book devoted to its history and progress; 
and Mr. Hancock, as the “father of this wonder- 
fully-increasing branch of the Arts,” as he has been 
termed, and as a partner in the well-known firm of 
Charles Mackintosh & Co., is undoubtedly the fittest 
person to write such a history. The subject is one 
we need not discuss; it has already been the text of 
several articles in our pages, from the pens of Mr. 
Robert Hunt and other contributors; Mr. Hancock 
enters, of course, more fully into the matter, and 
dilates upon it in all its various ramifications and 
statistics. His volume is filled with engravings of 
the numerous articles in which caoutchouc is used— 
their name is * legion.” 


Tae Cuvncu or St. THomas, Newport, Isie or 
Wicut. By 8. B. Beat. Published by Dat- 
ton, London; Ernermwer, Newport; Brip- 
pon, Ryde. 


| This little work possesses something more than a 


local interest; for, in addition to a history of the 


| late Church of St. Thomas, pulled down in 1854, 


and a description of the new one, it contains a brief 


| but interesting memoir of the Princess Elizabeth, 


second daughter of Charles I., whose remains were 
interred in the chancel of the church, and whose 


| death has been commemorated in the monument 


ey but 7 om contrasting such extremes as | 
i 


reek and Chinese Art, M. Beulé has made out a 
strong case, and certainly proved the vast difference 
in the mental organisation of both. 





| ADULTERATIONS Detrcren; on, PLain InstTRvuc- 
TIONS FOR THB DiscoveRY or FRAUDS IN 
Foop AnD Mepicine. By A. H. Hassat, 


| This volume is sup 


lementary to a former work by 
| Dr. Hassall on “Eye iF its Adulterations,” in 


M.D. Published by Lonaman & UCo., London. | 


| 


recently erected as ‘a token of respect for her 
virtues, and of sympathy for her misfortunes, by 
Vicrorta R.,” as the description on the panel of 
the tomb indicates. We spoke of this memorial a 
short time since; it is by Baron Marochetti, and re- 
presents a full-length effigy of the young princess, 
clad in the dress of the period; it is thrown back 
into the wall, and behind it the stone-work is 
carved in imitation of the bars of a prison-grating, 
and also in the front, depending about twelve 
inches from the top. The fact of the royal lady 
dying in captivity at Carisbrook Castle renders 
the design most appropriate. Mr. Beal’s book 
contains engravings of the monument and of the 
new church, 












































































































GENERAL” ELECTIC ION. 
VICTORIA FOR EMPIRE! PALMERSTON FOR ENGLAND! 
MEDWIN FOR THE WORLD! 


If your Present Representative ui Doumse guite you | and ‘wl, him, aa do 
not change. polly)». ee Rog gp a 


YOUR VOTE, INTEREST, AND ‘PATRONAGE 
are repectilly sought by 4 


J. MEDWIN & CO., 86, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


If your complaint is moderate articles at an immoderate Price, Try the New Candidates for your favours. Of them you may 
secure the very best of all kinds of Boots at a very moderate charge. Do you Hunt? Try their Top Boots.—Do you Ride? Try 
their Napoleans.—Do you Walk much? Try their Balmorals.—Do you dine out or dance much?—Do you go to China or the East ? 
Do you suffer from Gout or tender Feet ?—Is your pleasure spoiled from these causes, or does your temper suffer? Try their 
Patent Resilient Silk Boots, Elegant, Durable, Ventilating, and perfectly Elastic. Your temper never need be lost in these Boots. 
No other House in London keeps ready for the immediate use of their Customers any thing like the assortment of BOOTS Ordinary, 
Sporting, or Court Dress, all perfect, and of their own best London make only. Zook and inguire into these things. Jf false, avoid 
the Establishment. IF TRUE, PATRONISE IT. True they are, as nearly one-half of the Peerage and many Members of the 
House can testify. 


If you e your Constitutional Servants, ve Vote. 
paper J and Interest to pray @ ee 


J. MEDWIN AND CO., 86, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS, 


Nos. 49 & 50, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








JOHN W. SHARPUS begs to call the attention ef the Public to his immense Stock, which is now replete with all the 
most modern and in China, Glass, Earthenware, Parian Statuary, and Bohemian Glass. 
Dinner Serviews, te wate sesieiiald onthe Particalarty neat out Wine Glasses i are 
- eee one dee eee 3 oo eee eee - eee - . 
Hantooune painted oma ob atiae vee eee om one ib 6 And immense variety oe -—- oy ~ wee ee io. two ¢6eé6 a 
ak ee cain Te awines l  e e R aes 
prices. * Decanter ay ewe tee fm OBS per lr, 
DESSERT SERVICES. Handsome engraved ditto -— io i oe js «0 “wee 
Desoer't Services for 18 persons, tn nest eateured betens a ag os we OM te Custard and Jelly Glasses us xen wettest we from © ¢ 6 per dozen. 
Ditto; ditt, or a variety of coloured bands; with gold sad flowers <.  <. <. fhom 315 8 PARIAN FABRICS, 
300 PATTERNS OF TEA SERVICES. THE LARGEST CHOICE IN LONDON OF ARTISTIC STATUARY, VASES, 4c. 
ery ba dye gen Pe ee ee eee a ei ¢ ‘ 
ea! oo ore -” eee eee BOHEMIAN GLASS. 
Neat patte oot -~. from , 
Rich pattern’ opie eae i nd ln eg ~~ as A CHOICE SELECTION FROM THE TWO MOST RENOWNED MAKERS. 








EDWARDS'S SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHEN RANGE. 


THE ONLY RANGE FOR WHICH 


A FIRST-CLASS MEDAL WAS AWARDED 
PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1855. 


This Range chem a vey grat feck oe ——- ee ' 


F. EDWARDS, SON, & CO, 
GENERAL STOVE AND RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 
42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET. (W.) 


Information may be obtained at their Establishment upon all subjects referring to Warming and Ventilating 
and to Stoves for Cooking. 
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YOUR ADDRESS ON’ YOUR ‘NOTE P, 
JAMES BROOKS, 


STATIONER AMD ENGRAVER, 
16, VERE STREWT, OXFORD STREHT, LONDON, W., 


Begs respectfully tb"atindunee, that by a process which saves’ the expense of engraving dies, he is enabled to supply Note 
Paper of a good useful quality, Stamped with your Address, of which samples may be had on application, {i 
RIA ee nn ee 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN TRAVELLING RAGS, 
Which open perfectly flat to pack clothes, &c.; the Dressing Case portion can be taken out and placed on the dressing table, 
while at the same time the bag can be used either as an empty or a fitted bag. JAMES BROOKS has several specimens 
of this Improved Bag: for Sale and inspection, and is prepared to execute orders for them in any size, and with every 
description of fittings. 















—_——— + $=‘AS AN EMPTY BAG, WITH DRESSING 
AS AN ORDINARY Ti eRAVELLING CASE TAKEN OUT FOR SEPARATE USE. 


BAG AS OPENED FLAT FOR PACKING. 








| MEDIAZVAL MOUNTED LIBRARY REQUISITES, . 
As Envelope Cases, Blotting Books, Inkstands, Bookslides, Match Boxes, Taper Stands, Paper Knives, &c., en suite, 


BLOTTING BOOK IN WALNUT WITH PIERCED CORNERS; ENGRAVED AND GILT WITH CREST OR REVERSED 
' CIPHER CENTRES, 25s. EACH. 


BLOTTING BOOK. 








STRING BARREL. — 





A NEW CATALOGUE, 


| Containing the sizes and prices of every thing eonnected with the Writing and Library Table, with upwards of ONE 
HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, is now ready, and can be had, Post Free for Two Stamps, or Gratié on Application to 
| JAMES BROOKS, 
| 16, yRRe STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


a ae a ee 








JAMPS &, VIRTUE, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 



















